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Jo zus CITIZENS or BOSTON any INHABITANTS 
iy or MASSACHUSETTS, =» 


THE 4 rn 1 the 22 piece, is, | 
- zo \ ſuppreſs vice, promote virtue, and ſet on foot 


maniffactures ; thereby to increaſe the numbers, f 


wealth , and power of the State ; and add Iitewiſe 

to the value e. In town and country Bui 1 

as difference of opinion takes place, on gh every i 

ſuhje of human di qui 72 ion, the writer preſumes | 
1 


not, 70 obtrude 5¹⁰ rdeas, and his pl „ as a rule i 
vr guide to the public ; they are in truth only 
bia. ſuggeſted, in the hope, that thoſe who are 
| real In ends to virtue, and their country, 010 cor- 
- ret what is am uſt, fupph what 7s omitted, and | 


carry into E Such parts thereaf, as aþ pear well 


eakulated to promote thoſe important ends. 
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A S the Theatre is once more become 
the theme of general converſation, and the 
minds of many appear to be filled and agitated 


with the ſubject, it will not be improper to 


throw together a feè obſervations on the Stage. 

Ir is a ſubject of very great importance to 
ſociety at large, and deſerves the moſt ſerious 
attention of All thoſe who are ſincere friends to 
virtue and lovers of their country. For, what- 


ever hath manifeſt and great effects upon the 


manners of a people, ought never to be overlook- 

ed by a wiſe government. IRR | 
MaNNERs are the great buſineſs of legiſla» 

tion. To reſtrain the vices, and encourage the 


virtues of a nation, is the ultimate deſign of 


laws. 
5 A VICe 
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A vic lſous people are ever diſtruſtful, turbu- 
lent, ſeditious, governed by ſeverity, and with 
difficulty ! Whereas a virtuous ſociety, actuat- 
ed principally, by equity, benevolence, and the 
general fitneſs of things, readily adopt and 
practice, any meaſures conducive to the gene- 

AuERHCA hath had a glorious ſtruggle for 
liberty, and victory hath placed the laurel on 
her brow. Her conſtitution hath filled the 
world with admiration. In arts and ſciences, 
ſhe is making a vety rapid progreſs. She hath 
exhibited many features of a great and riſing 
nation; yet are there ſome equivecal ones, diſ- 
cernible on her countenance, ſome traits that ex- 
cite the apprehenſion of her friends. 25 

Wu we behold a youth adorned with ac- 
tive, graceful habits, an open front, and pene- 
trating look, we are apt from thence to augur 
his future greatneſs : But favourable as we may 


be inclined to hope of him, our judgment 1s al- 


ways guarded with proviſo's, that he doth not 
ſuffer his manners to be corrupted, and, ſhall 


not run into bad courſes. Such gge the ſenti- 


ments of many concerning America. - | 
BLEsT with ſerene ſkies, a healthy clime, 
prateful foils, a profitable growing commerce, 
and excellent conſtitution, America begins her 
career with many advantages ; but after all, hath 

ſhe nothing to fear ? | | 
ARE there no latent rocks in the ſtream of 
proſperity, whereon the gay veſſel, with ſtream- 
| | exs 
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ers courting the zephyrs, may be ſuddenly bilg- 
ed and broken? e 
WII I not the worms of corruption endan- 
ger her ſafety, and reduce her hull, more than the 
8 of time? Will not the furious ſtorms, 
generated by luxury, vice and faction, force her 
on the rocks of deſtruction, before ſhe hath 
completed her voyage? . 
REAR ED up by a nation, far gone in ſcenes 
of folly and diſſipation 3 connected by habits of. 
| friendſhip and mutual intercourſe with another, 
who hath made the greateſt progreſs of any on 
earth in the refinements of Juxury : Hath not 
America aſſumed the higheſt ſtyle of faſhion ? 
Is not her key-note in the gamut of luxury 
ſuch, that ſhe cannot long ſupport the fame 
tune. Clear it is, that taſte, high life, and the 
muſical glaſſes, have been na ed to Amert- 
ca, where they muſt ſoon be puſhed to their ut. 
moſt pitch. The conſequences need not bg 
— Og 
Faso and luxury may be denominated 
the conſumption, the hectic of nations, king- 
doms and States, for which, there is perhaps no 
radical cure ; nevertheleſs, the progreſs of the 
_ diſeaſe may be accelerated, or retarded, by the 
ignorance, or {kill, of the ſtate phyſicians, 

IT is not an eaſy thing, now, for the gayer 
ſons of America, to return to a life of ſimplici- 
ty and frugality, They have taſted of the cup 
of pleafure, and will not forbear. They have 
too much knowledge, and too many talents to 
confine themſelves to the ſimple modes of ob- 

taining 
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taining ſubſiſtence. Head-work is now in 
more repute than hand-work, and eaſe will not 
be exchanged for toil. All that remains to be 
done, is, to ſtay the progreſs of the diſtemper, 
and keep the patient on her legs, as long as 
poſſible. 

As in pharmacy, the moſt efficacious medi- 
cines are thoſe which are capable of doing moſt 
miſchief ; ſo the Stage and muſic, having the 
greateſt effect on mankind, are capable of doing 
the moſt hurt, and the moſt good, of any things 
known; therefore it behoveth the rulers of the 
land, who are to the people, their political phy- 
Reims, guardians and fathers; to convert, both 
muſic and the Stage, to the improvement and 


advantage of the whole community. By pre- 65 
venting the rapid decline of morals, the exiſt-- “ 


ence of the State may be prolonged ; by amend- 
ing manners, the State will be ſtrengthened and 
amended : And, ſo long as a people are virtu- 
ous, for ſuch length of time, their exiſtence will 
be enſured. If there are any means of keeping 
the ſubjects ſober, temperate, ſincere, juſt, be.” 
nevolent, obedient to laws, and lovers of their 
country, it is the duty of the government to diſ- 
cover, uſe, and improve ſuch means ; it would 
be altogether ſinful, and impious in them to ne- 


glect them. 
In aid of virtue, man was originally de 
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with a certain delicate ſenſibility, whereby he | 
diſtinguiſhes beauty from deformity, the grand | 


and ſublime, from bombaſtic rant, declamation, 


and fulſome flattery : He hath an inward per- 
ception, 
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ception which enables him to diſtinguiſh the 
proper from the improper ; and to determine 
the boundaries of right and wrong : Whence, 
all the ſpecies from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
are ſubjected to the obſervation and cenſure of 
each individual ; and each, when inclined to fit 
in judgment on his peers, remembers that he 
in his turn ſhall be judged by others ; and 
therefore courts the eſteem and plaudits of his 
fellow men. To perfect the ſocial union, 
ſtrength, wealth, talents, genius and capacity, 
(the gifts of heaven) are beſtowed on different 
perſons and. in different proportions. Whence 
ariſe among ſtrangers, the mutual offices and 
aids of fraternal-love ; the ſtrong man employs 
his ſtrength for. the weakly, and ſedentary ; in 
return for the others, advice and aſſiſtance; the 
poor gives his labour to the wealthy for bread ; 
and the talents of genius become the property 
of power in exchange for preferment, protec- 
tion, &c. 8 | 

Few there are who excel in wiſdom and 
underſtanding ! Yet there are in ſome men a ſpi- 
rit anda talent that will exalt them above their 
Hans. . | 

A MAN while a living actor on the ſtage of 
the world, becometh both precept and example 
to. others ; the view and conſideration of his 
virtues will effectuate more than volumes of ſer- 
mons ; his crimes, his follies and his fate be- 
come in the mouth of wiſdom, lectures on pru- 
dence and the moſt forcible admonitions to 


B I, her 
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her attentive pupils: His conduct is recorded in 
the volume of hiſtory, whoſe page is appointed 
to blazon his prudence or his folly for the in- 
ſtruction of ſucceeding generations. — 

THERE are, comparatively ſpeaking, but few. 
of thoſe who read hiſtory, that can enter into its 
true ſpirit, or derive to themſelves any advant- 
age from it : Hence the ſtage was employed 
to recal with mimic art from the oblivious ſi- 
lent tomb, the legiſlators, heroes, ſtateſmen, 
philoſophers, patriots and philanthropiſts of ev- 
ery age. To drag from their graves the ef- 
feminate, weak, wicked, deſigning, cruel, re- 
vengeful and laſcivious wretches, who on 
thrones, or otherwiſe diſgraced the annals of 
mankind, | 5 

To diſplay the great, ſublime and perfect of 

each character with all the charms of attractive 
lovelineſs ; or tearing the maſk from vices* 
painted viſage, to prefent her, in all her native 
deformity to our aſtoniſhed view ; to reani- 
mate the good man long ſince numbered with 
E the dead, invite him from his retired walks, 
8 and bring his virtues into public view : or to 
diſcloſe to the wondering ſpectators, all the 
horrors of domeſtic tyranny long ſince ended, 
to repreſent with raptures, the virtues of paſt 
ages, and teach both themſelves and the charm- 
1 ed multitude, to become in truth what they but 
13 repreſent: To deſcribe in delicate language in 
I the moſt finiſhed colouring, and with powerful 

ö action, the character and fate of the profligate 


debauchee, the perjured lover, the devoted 
; gameſter, 
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gameſter, the beſotted drunkard, &c. What 
man could behold the ſame unmoved ? or leave 
the ſcene without ſolemn vows of amendment? 
This is the proper buſineſs of the ſtage ! : 
HERE muſic lends her aid divine, ſoftens the 


_ ſavage heart, awakes the ſympathetic powers of 


love, and melting pity lifts the rapt ſoul to 


Him who educes good from evil, who ſees and 


ſhelters virtue in diſtreſs : With the animating 


deſcriptions of the Stage, muſic combines her 
ſoft, deep-felt, retentive ſounds, her enchanting 


owers; and thenceforth united they return 


with trebled energy, dwell on the fancy, and 


govern the man when buſied on the daily con- 
cerns of life. 1 : 

THE burthen of the interludes ſhould be the 
praiſe of the virtues of heroic ſouls, and all 
ſuch perſonages as truly deſerved the name of 
great ; particularly the virtuous characters de- 


ſcribed in the ſcenes then acting, previouſly 


compoſed by the author of the play, in num- 
bers well adapted to the ſubject, moſt affecting, 
and ſet to muſic by the greateſt maſters. 
 BaNnisneD forever, ſhould be all unintelli- 
gible Italian airs, trills, affected ſqueaks and 
quavers ; nothing but the deep-felt voice of na- 
ture, in harmonic ſounds ( vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal united) can convey with fulleſt energy, the 
owers of muſic to the enraptured ſoul. 

HENCce the Stage would become to America, 
not only the nurſe of wiſdom, but the ſchool 
of oratory, ſculpture, painting and muſic ;— 
Would place her artiſts foremoſt on the roll of 

| | fame 5 
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fame; and for the true ſublime, her writers 
would excel the world. 10 1 
Tur play ended, to preſerve the good im- 
preſſion made, no further exhibitions ſhould be 


1uffered for that time. All farces, pantomimes, 


low-jeſtirg, witticiſms, buffoonery, rope-danc- 
ing, &c. (which ſerve only to waſte the time and 
money of the people without any one benefit 
in return; and have moreover an evident ten- 


dency to deprave their taſte and corrupt their 


morals) ſhould be forever banithed the Theatre, 

and all places of public reſort, as infinitely be- 

neath the dignity of a polite and ſenſible peo- 
„„ Hes _ 71 

I is often aſſerted, that the Stage ſhould be 


conformed to, and governed by the taſte of the 


people. Who are thoſe people that have the beſt 
pretenſions to taſte? Are they the multitude, or 
the choſen few ? Taſte depends much on the 
means and opportunity of ſtudying and culti- 
vating the polite arts, which preſuppoſes both 
fortune and leiſure for ſuch purſuits ; upon the 
reading good authors, and an ability to make 
| os proper 


* WII n reſpect to farce, and pantomime, the author preſumes not to dictate 
the whole piece is only a few hints ſuggeſted- for abler heads to improve upon : 
Surely the genius of America may always be able to furniſh ſubjects for the 
Stage, that ſhall awake the ſoul, agitate, fill, and delightfully employ her atten- 
tion for a few hours; and where innocent, genuine wit and humour abounds, 
it matters not whether they go by the name of tragedy, comedy or farce. 

Bur this one hint ſhould be given with the reſt, Living ſubjects now acting 
their parts upon the great Stage of the world, cannot with propriety be brought 
upon the Theatre of amuſement ; nor would it be uſeful. | | 

RI DIVE and ſatire againſt living characters, employed by ſo powerful an 
engine as the Stage, would be truly dangerous and pernicious ; they are unfit to 
be uſed in that way before children, ſervants, and low, or weak people, who, 

aving once learned ſuch notes, are ever after inſolent, refractory and ungoverna- 
ble. To ridicule, ſatire, &c. are principally owing, that the greater ſeminaries, 
are ſo corrupt, vicious and diſorderly, and the ſame effects will probably be diſ- 
cernible at all times, and in all places. | 5 
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proper comments upon them; upon the keep- 
ing of good company, and the frequent oppor- 
tunities of exerciſing the diſquiſitive and criti- 
cal powers of the mind, ſo as to form a true eſ- 
timate of the merit of the greateſt writers. 
_ Gexnivs and capacity of underſtanding, are 
not equally diſtributed among the ſons of men. 
Thele inequalities were wiſely eſtabliſhed by the 
reat Creator to make men dependant upon, 
and mutually ſerviceable to each other ; for if 
every one had equal advantages, each would 
become indifferent, and uſeleſs to the other. — 
Moreover, man was made, an obſervant, imita- 
tive, emulative animal ; fond of copying and 
even ſurpaſſing his exempler, or pattern; yet 
the moſt part of men, will not take the trouble 
to think for themſelves : And how many are not 
capable? What multitudes are there, who, like 
ſheep, follow their bell-wethers, or leaders, over 
Hedges and ditches without regarding conſe- 
quences ! Are there not numbers, who, if they 
have but a pattern, or precedent among their ſus 
. periors, or whom they deem ſuch, think at 
ſufficient for them; and will not attend to the 
propriety of what they are about to do, but will 
take their ſports, faſhions, and even their relig- 
ion upon truſt ; may be perſuaded to any thing, 
and led any whither, provided you touch not 
their purſe, and leave them at liberty to ſay they 
acted wholly of their own free will. 
SURELY ! Theſe are not the people to eſtab- 
liſh taſte, and tranſmit the character of the pre- 


As 


ſent Americans to future ages. 
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As a created, end being, and as 
member of ſociety, man hath ſeveral mT 
offices and duties. With reſpect to his inter- 
courſe with the Deity, each one hath right to 
think and act for himſelf; but whatever re- 
lates to fociety, and the FO ordering thereof, 
generally or particularly becomes .an object of 
government. 'Thoſe perſons, who, for their 


knowledge, prudence, and integrity, were elect- 


ed by the ſuffrages of their fellow citizens, and 
appointed to govern each particular ſtate, are 
intereſted, and obliged in conſcience and by 
the duties of their office, to take notice of every 
thing, which nearly or remotely affects or can 
affect the welfare of the ſtate they are appoint- 
ed to govern. Knowledge, induſtry, economy, 
cleanlineſs, temperance, ſobriety, ſincerity, juſ- 
tice, benevolence, the love of order, and love of 


country, are all of infinite concern to the ſtate, 


to ſociety, and to individuals; and therefore of 
the higheſt political importance to government, 


come within, and fall directly under the cogni- 


zance of both the executive and legiſlative pow- 
ers. And as the Stage hath the moſt immedi- 
ate, intimate and affecting relation to the ſeveral 


advantages and virtues here mentioned, the 


erecling and correcting of the ſtage, the ſupport, 
encouragement, and continuance thereof, be- 
comes directly a concern ; a moſt important 
concern of government; the neg/eft or bad uſe 
whereof, they will find it difficult to excuſe 
to themſelves, to their conſtituents, and to 


poſterity. There are two ways of reforming 
| mankind, 
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mankind, politically, and morally ; the effects 
of the Stage are great in both! The union of 
church and ſtate hath been very juſtly reproba- 
ted; ſouls can be dependant only on their maker. 
The ſtage is properly connected with govern- 
ment, an engine in their hands, to zmpe/, direct, 
or reſtrain the ſpirits of a nation ! It becomes 
a part of the adminiſtration of the public weal; 
reforms as much of the morals, as relates to ſo- 
ciety, the reſt it leaves to heaven |! It is never- 
theleſs an excellent preparative for the higher 
duties of religion, by purifying the mind from 
the groſſer defilements of fin, according to Saint 
Peter's doctrine ; and encourages in the ſoul, a 
reliſh for thoſe more exalted truths declared 
from the pulpit. Virtue and vice may be com- 
pared to boys on a balanced plank, the power - 
of each depending on his poſition, and his 
weight; government may ſcourge vice, and 
ſhew its hatred thereof, by inflictions nearly as 
painful to humanity as to. the culprit ; but 
while vice keeps its poſition, all puniſhments 
are vain ! Wiſdom ſays, try another experi- 
ment, add encouragement, honour and rewards 
which are real weights) to the other end; vice 
will inſtantly become too light, and be obliged to 
yield the conteſt. So ealy it is to give prepon- 
derancy to either! The ſimile is confeſſedly im- 
perfect. Yet, ſurely a virtuous adminiſtration 
muſt be ſolicitous to combine all poſſible mo- 
tives for the reformation of manners. 
GovERNMENT will do well to conſider the 
ſtate of ſociety in Boſton and the other towns 
Le under 
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under their care ; they cannot but obſerve, that 
the people are left much to their own heads ; 
that the fervour of religion is much abated, that 
| Intereſted views and ſelfiſh deſigns begin to tri- 

umph over morality, and are daily gaining 
ground. That faſhion, and luxury are in rapid 
progreſſion, and muſt ſhortly produce thoſe ef- 
fects in America which they ever have pro- 

- . duced where they prevailed. 

Tur thoſe perſons who attend many hours 
to ſtudy, buſineſs, or labour, want ſomething to 
unbend and amuſe their minds; many indeed, 
are ſeen to prefer the more laudable meaſure of 
walking in the mall and other places of polite 
reſort. Retiring afterwards to elegant compa- 
ny and pleaſing converſe; but, many, and 
too many there are, who, after the fatigues of 
the day, reſort to gaming-houſes, taverns, &c. 
and when heated with liquor, reſort to ſtill 
worſe places; the conſequences whereof may 
be better imagined than recounted. 

Tos who practice ſuch follies, are fre- 

uently deſignated under the characters of the 
blind, the lame, the weak, and helpleſs: It 
will be allowed, that the ſame extenſive knowl- 
edge, wiſdom, prudence and integrity, which 
gained the preſent rulers the ſuffrages of their 
fellow citizens, qualified thoſe rulers to be, and 
(in ſome meaſure) requires them to become 
eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and a ſhelter 
to the weak and helpleſs, in every ſenſe of the 
words: Are they not called on to provide ſome , 


other ſources of amuſement for ſuch blind and 
EE. lame 
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lame people? Some other channels of pleaſure, 
whoſe direction is not towards the confines of 
misfortune, diſeaſe and deſtruction? Would it 
not be proper to encourage public evening lec- 
tures upon geography, aſtronomy, navigation, 
botany, agriculture, natural and experimental 
philoſophy, &c. &c. &c. which would not only 
withdraw many from pernicious purſuits, but 
fill their minds with pleaſing, uſeful knowledge ; 
others of a different taſte ' might be diverted 
from vice; by wreſtling, leaping, pitching the 
bar, and boxing with hands-muffled, and by: 
foot races of evenings and moonlight nights, &c. 
encouraged by celebrating public games, once 
in five years. Theſe would render the people 
active, hardy, healthy, and emulous of praiſe ; 
would furniſh topics of converſation more 
agreeable, and not ſo pernicious, as ſcandal and 
detraction. The preſent evening military ex- 
erciſes would be promoted by all means, and 
rendered further beneficial by lectures on gun- 
ery, fortification, and the whole ſcience of tac- 
tics, delivered at ſtated times. Such meaſures 
would deprive vice and folly of many votaries, 
and render America a terror to invaders. 
WIIPͤ Ar honour would they not deſerve in 
this world; and - what ecſtatic rewards in the 
next, if they deviſed ſome means to ſet the poor 
females to work—[ /zethe manufatlures enume- 
raled as proper for that purpoſe in the concluſion 
of the firſt part] and thus enable thoſe weak 
creatures to earn ſubſiſtence with the bleſſed 
labour of their own . inſtead of being oblig- 
Ip os TOE STAT "oO 
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ed, as many of them are, much againſt their 
wills, to earn their daily bread by means pain- 
ful to humanity, and ſhocking to decency : 

Wovryp it not be proper, honourable, and 
bebe the dignity of a free, enlightened 
government, to contider more attentively, the 
greater and leſſer diviſions on the ſcale of equal 
liberty ? Whoſe proportions on the line of 
rights, are founded upon utility and the general 
good combined with particular happineſs. — 
The firſt article in the univerſal rights ſtands 
thus Every rational being hath right to diſ- 
cover, purſue, and enjoy, every ſpecies of 

*« pleaſure that his conſtitution innocently re- 
«quires, or admits ; which can be obtained, 
or enjoyed without i injury, s or in- 
*« convenience to others:? 

WIV I it be betraying the truſt ropoſtct: 5 - 
them; or N from their dignity, to 
conſider, that the ſenſible, polite . 
of Boſton (many of them) are deſirous and anx- 
ious to have a Theatre, where they may paſs the 
hours of relaxation, after the fatigues of the day s 
where they may hope to be amuſed and in- 
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1 ſtructed without injury, prejudice, or inconve- 
i nience to any; and without N N againſt oo 
4 any law ? th 
1 THos E of the ſubjects who oppoſe it, ought 


to conſider, whether they have any right to pre- 
vent others enjoying ſuch amuſements as they 
are fond of? Becauſe that zhey the opponents, 
have no reliſh for them. Can ſuch oppoſition 
be Juſtified * principles whatſoever ? = 
We 
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well might they forbid others to ſing, dance, or 
33 upon particular diſhes, be- 
cauſe that they have no ear for muſic, no {kill 
in dancing nor reliſh for ſuch diſhes. To 
ſtate it moſt favourably for ſuch opponents, if, 
in their eſtimation, they conſidered the Theatre 


as an uſeleſs or idle amuſement, yet, if by ab- 


Raining from it they themſelves might avoid all 
poſlible injury and inconvenience ; ſurely, they 
can have no pretence for prohibiting thoſe who 
find a pleaſure in it, and who moreover hope to 


be inſtructed and improved by it. 


Tur Clergy, it is acknowledged, oppoſed 
the Theatre from motives that will forever re- 
flect the higheſt honour upon their order; and 
happy was it for Maſlachuſetts, and perhaps for 
the-whole union, that the Theatre was not then 
permitted by law; as now there will be an 
opportunity of introducing it, in a way exten- 
fively uſeful and beneficial to the poor, to the 
rich, and to government. 3 

THE gentlemen of the Clergy well knew, 
that man's happineſs, and even his liberty is 
beſt promoted by reſtraining his paſſions and 
appetites, and bringing his will into ſubjection 
to his reaſon ; that no ſlavery can be ſo griev- 
ous or dangerous as the ſlavery of the paſſions ; 
and that nothing accelerates the ruin of a people 
like licentiouſneſs. They believed, and rightly, 
that the Stage in its — * form, whether in 
Europe or America, is deſtructive of thoſe 
morals, that order, and that peaceful regularity, 
which forms the baſis of ſocial happineſs ; ſub- 


verlive 
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verſive of chat piety and reverential regard t to- 
wards God and men which is the foundation 
of religion. That the portraits given by the 
Engliſh and French dramatiſts of the manners 
of thoſe two kingdoms, repteſent gallantry, ga- 
ming, drinking and profanity, as the moſt 
nee features of ſociety in towns: Fox 
unting, horſe racing, bribery at elections, and 
rapes of women in the country: Diſſimulation, 
over- reaching, intrigue, and ſales of places at 
court: Diſhoneſty, hypocriſy, meanneſs, and 
poverty at church; they ſhew that the world 
is altogether a cheat, and that hey only are fools 
| and blockheads, who cannot act their parts 
| 7 therein with a good gract. And are ſuch the 
| | manners to be introduced into America ? Fur- 
ther, of their muſic, it is obſerved, that it is ef- 
feminate, and as ſeductive as their deſcriptions ; ; 
both calculated to ſpread far and wide the con- 
tagion of vice. 

Tur Clergy expected the Stage would intro- 
duce with it its old companions, farce, panto- 
mime, puppet ſhew, rope dancing, fooliſh mum- 
mery, railing and ſcoffing at morals, and more- 

over employ libels, and the moſt ſevere ſatire 
againſt the beſt characters in ſociety, when op- 
poſed to their views ; that by means of its cor- 
rupt manners, immorality and the love of 
leaſure, like a flood, would pervade and over- 
flow the land; and feared, that the influence 
of the pulpit would be thereby daily weakened, 


and finally rendered of little uſe to ſociety. 1 
Bur, 
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Bur, bad as the Stage really is, thoſe gentle- 
men ſhould conſider how they can prevent its 
admiſſion. - Obſerve but the arts uſed to intro- 
duce it in the other ſtates, and now employed 
here; that, like determined ſeducers, they treat 
the, public as the others do the intended objects 
of ſeduction ; make their approaches by de- 


grees, one freedom is taken after another; and 


thoſe encourage to more, which if not timely 
checked, and ſpiritedly reſented, furniſh an ex- 
cuſe, or licenſe to proceed {till greater lengths, 
till they have deſpoiled the poor female of all 
ſhe had to boaſt of ; then they deſpiſe, maltreat 
her, and imprudently triumph both ia their 
ſucceſs and her ſhame. 

IT ſhould be obſerved that the 1 co- op- 
erate with the wandering Stage adventurers, and 
promote their deſigns, without knowing the 
tendency of them; that there are many ways of 
evading the laws among a people ſo generally 


inclined to the Stage; but a government who 
ſuffer their laws to be e JE with: or inſulted, 


will find ſuch precedents very dangerous ; and 
therefore ſhould repeal all ſuch laws as they do 
not determine to enforce. 

ON the other hand the Clergy ſhould con- 
ſider that a well regulated Stage (where none 
are ſuffered to write for it, or to act on it, but 
ſuch as are gentlemen of genius and merit, the 


promotion of virtue, and real honour their grand 


aim) would diffuſe knowledge, correct the man- 
ners, and baniſh from the vulgar that ſpirit of 
riot and diſorder ſo prevalent among them; 

would 
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would entice many from gaming tables, taverns, 


ale houſes, and bad houſes ; would foon make 
ſuch places and practices generally deteſtable 
and, like the collifion of flint with ſteel, difcov- 
er the heavenly ſpark of genius wherever latent, 
awake the noble deſire of praiſe and the ſoul 
of generous emulation ; would alfo introduce 
and encourage a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion, love of or- 
der, love of country, and with them, a love of 
the laws by which ſo happily governed. | 

Every order of the people would be in- 
ſtructed and reformed, and their conduct being 
bottomed on ſound political morality, the Cler- 
gy might, with leſs difficulty and more hope of 
ſucceſs, thereupon rear the beauteous and ſu- 
perb ſtructure of religion: Be theirs then the 
laudable taſk of advocating a virtuous Stage, to 
prevent the admiſſion of a hurtful vicious one; 
and thus the happineſs of America be promoted 
in every vie. Sr rs. 

B ſuch means the character of an actor in 
America, would become a dignified diſtinction, 
and a deſirable proviſion for life. | 

Tux appearances of one or two Roſcius's on 
the Maſſachuſetts Stage, would furniſh to her 
univerſity and feminaries of learning every 
where, a new and animated ſtyle of education, 
that would prepare her fons to render great and 
diſtinguiſhed ſervices to their country : The 
Bar would feel its enlivening influence, and 
thence men like Demoſthenes and Cicero, be 
no more ſuch rare characters as of old. 'The 
Senate walls in Boſton would ſoon re-echo to 

American 
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American Sheridans, ſublime, perſuaſive and 


powerful as him, who, taught by a parent actor, 


now ſhakes the Britiſh Senate. From fuch a 
Stage, the pulpit might deem it no diſhonour to 
borrow that pathos, and dignified action, ſo 
proper to the ſublimity of religion z which 
would not only adorn the doctrines of Chriſt, 
but give additional force to thoſe energetic lec- 
tures which a polite attentive audience would 
receive with glowing pleaſure from a polite, 


ſenſible and animated preacher. 


THross gentlemen who are actors, men of 
genius wo profeſſional excellence, will ve 

cheerfully accede to this plan, it would be in- 
deed a very cruel reflection on them to ſup- 


poſe that for the ſame pay, they would not as 


ſoon, nay much rather promote the intereſt of 
virtue. They would feel a new additional 
and very forcible motive in the hope of inform 
ing and amending a great number of their own. 
ſpecies ; in contemplating the many, many be. 
ings exalted to rationality by their means, 

THE repeal of the act againſt Theatres is not 
the ſole object of this addreſs to the public; no, 
it is the introduction, and permanent eſtabliſh. 
ment of a Theatre under ſuch regulations as 
ſhall do honour to America, _ Jon 
- A TntaTReE ſhould be built in Boſton, of 
durable materials, large enough to accommo- 


date four, five, or ſix thouſand ſpectators; which, 
on occaſion, might alſo ſerve other town purpo- 
ſes; every proviſion ſhould be made for decent 


and dignified exhibitions; the pay of the mana- | 
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gers and actors fixed on the moſt liberal princi- 
ples ; the ſole property in the town, and the prof- 
its after all expenſes applied to town uſes. 


There are gentlemen enough who would ad- 


vance their money, and be at all the expenſe 
for a few years of the profit, whereby inſtead of 
coſt and expenſe, it would in a ſhort time, or 
a very few years, produce a conſiderable nett 
revenue; notwithſtanding that thoſe claſſes who 
cannot af to pay for theatrical amuſements, 
be allowed one evening in the week gratis; 
the Stage being calculated and intended as much 
for their inſtruction and improvement as for 
any of the other orders. 

. THe principal actors beſide large pay, may 
acquire much money by teaching action, orato- 
ry, &c. Men of taſte and learning, not other- 
wiſe employed, would find it both honourable 
and profitable to write for the Stage; and ma- 
ny little helps would accrue to the artificers, 
tradeſmen, and mechanics of the town, in the 
ſeveral items thereto realting. 

In all the great events of America, Maſſa- 
chuſetts hath either led the way, or taken a 
principal ſhare in them; the other ſtates, ſome 
of them, have been treated with contempt by 
the quondam actors; but Maſſachuſetts hath 
too much diſcernment, and too high a ſenſe of 
her dignity to ſuffer ſuch treatment ; the charac- 


ter of her rulers, and legiſlators for wiſdom and 
_ prudence, juſtify the higheſt expectations, and 


to them perhaps will the Americans be indebt- 


ed for their eſtimation in future times. 
| Is 
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In a country were clime, ſoil and aliments, 
(operating on the clear perceptions of native gen- 
1us) promiſe as much for the Americans as any 
people now in being ; with a rifing character 
among the nations What can, or will expand 
their powers, or mature and perfect their ge- 
nius, like a well regulated Theatre, ſupported by 
the moſt affecting and animating muſic ? 

IT was neither the clime, genius, nor con- 
ſtitutions of Greece and Rome, that alone raiſ- 
ed them to that diſtinction and celebrity in the 
annals of mankind : It was their Theatres and 
muſic, together with their games, which inſpir- 
ed, improved and elevated them. Such, and 
even greater (the extent, numbers, and com- 
merce of the Union, conſidered) may be their 
effects in America if ſuitable games be adopted, 
and ſuch are the aſpiring hopes of a Bos TONIAN. 


THE hint of ſetting the poor females to work, in page 17, ſuggeſts 
a variety of manufactures that give employment principally to 
women and children, both in town and country; and will ſerve 
to lay the foundation of extenſive national fabrics, 


1. Spinning of linen threads, coarſe and fine 
for the ſhops. 2. Making ſtay laces of all forts. 
3. Weaving ſhoe bindings, ferrets, gartering and 
galloons : 4. Weav. tapes of all ſorts and widths, 
linen and worſted : 5. Mak. bobbin of all forts : 
6. Mak. fringes for wear and for furniture of 
thread and filk : 7. Weav. of coarſe linens, tow- 
eling, &c. diaper, hukkabuk and damaſk nap- 
kins and table-cloths : 8. Weav. handkerchiefs 
of linen and cotton: . Weav. men's and wom- 
en's hoſe, of thread, worſted and filk : 10. 
Weay, men's and women's mitts and gloves, of 


2 | different 


women's quilts, cardinals, &c. from materials 


ed throughout the State. 


public benefactors. 
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different materials : 11. Weav. worſted caps, 
&c. 12. Weav. buckrams and canvas for wom- 
en's work and window blinds : 13. Weav. 
gauzes and crapes, of linen, yarn, &c. 14. 
Mak. edgings and laces of the coarſeſt kind, and 
advancing in fineneſs as they improve in prac- 
tice : 15. Weav. of drilling and other narrow 
cloths of flax: 16. Weav. bed ticking, &c. 
N. B. When the above come to be eſtabliſh- 
e1, the demand for linen threads will give em- 
ploy to all the wheels throughout the State, and 
N tangy the demand for flax, 

. Weav. ſhallons, durants, tammies, ruſ- 
ſts &c. &c. 18. Weav. narrow woollen cloths, 
&c. 19. Weav. blankets: 20. Weav. broad- 
cloths: 21. Mak. fans and fanmounts: 22. Mak. 
artificial flowers, &c. 23. Mak. flop clothing, 


fabricated or imported: 24. Printing of lin- 
ens, alſo white cottons from India, which thus 
managed afford a handſome profit: 25. The raiſ- 
ing of mulberry trees will be profitable for tim- 
ber, ſhade and fruit, and ſtill more for feeding 
ſilk worms, which give great employ for wom- 
en and children, and likewiſe make preparation 
for filk manufactures. Theſe trees can be raiſ- 


N. B. Such perſons as ſhall add to the fore- 
going liit, other articles which may be uſeful, 
will del thanks. And thoſe who will be- 
gin and eſtabliſh, any of the foregoing manu- 
factures in town or country, will be deemed 
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As amuſement, inſtruction and im- 
rovement on the foregoing plan, would go 
2 hand ; to extend thoſe advantages as 
much as poſſible, the Theatre ſhould be ſo large 
as to contain one third of all thoſe inhabitants in 
Boſton, who have attained the age of under- 
ſtanding and diſcretion ; ſuppoſed to be about 
eight thoufand of both ſexes ; the third whereof 
1s nearly three thouſand, and by the addition of 
ſtrangers, and gentlemen and ladies from the ad- 
Jacent towns, would fully complete four thou- 
ſand: This number is not beyond what will be 
the fact, when it is conſidered that the people 
will think themſelves under a moral obligation 
to attend as often as they can: Moreover, Boſ- 
ton will be much increaſed in a few years. 

This will enable to ſet the tickets ſo low, 
that more people can afford to attend, and thus 
the benefits will become more univerſal ; and 
the expenſe of two or three nights in this way, 
to the ſpectators, would ſcarcely exceed the 
pw of one in the ſmall Theatres, where the tic- 

ets muſt of neceſſity be high! 
— Moreovex, by entertaining one third of the 
inhabitants, in each of the three repreſentations 
every week, the whole town will have the 


opportunity of attending at leaſt once a week. 


And ſhould any, through indiſpoſi tion or oth- 
erwiſe, abſent themſelves, there will be great 
numbers (who cannot be ſatisfied with attend- 

ing 
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ing once a week) to ſupply their places ; ſo 
that ſuch a Theatre will always be crowded. 
THE revenue in this way would be ſo large, 
as to allow handſome compenſations to the 
managers, actors, aſſiſtants, &c. and after all 
expenſes paid, there would remain a large ſum 
annually, to promote and encourage ſuch arts 


and manufactures, as may employ the poor 
- women and children of the town, in the ways 


beforementioned ; or in others that wiſdom 


and humanity may deviſe ; and the reſiduum 
may be applied to maintain the infirm and help- 


leſs poor. 

Ir this plan take in \ moſt of its 8 the 
world will allow the Americans to have far ex- 
celled the celebrated Athenians, who taxed them- 
ſelves heavily, and applied the public revenue 
to the ſupport of Theatres, making it death to 
propoſe other application of thoſe- funds.— 
Whereas in Boſton, the ſame public amuſements 
will not only be obtained in greater perfection, 


without coſt or charge, but will bring in a 


large revenue, to be applied to the purpoſe of 


beginning, promoting, and eſtabliſhing manu- 


factures, that will in time become great nation- 


al objects (and could not otherwiſe have been 


eſtabliſhed without annual bounties, paid out of 


the ſtate treaſury) and will moreover operate as 


a remiſſion of taxes, to all thoſe who are rated 
and pay to the poors maintainance. 


AFTER ſuch manufactures fully eſtabliſhed, 
the aids and bounties given from this fund, 


ſhould be withdrawn, and applied to ſimilar. ; 


improvements, 
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improvements, or otherwiſe as the Legiſlature 
may think proper. Fs 
Iux inhabitants of the State at large, have 
too much underſtanding, not to perceive, that a 
metropolis proportiond to the numbers and ex- 
tent of territory in the ſtate, is one principal 
mean of giving value to their own eſtates ; and, 
that no greater misfortune can befal them, than 
the utter deſtruction, or annihilation of their 
capita] city, Hence it follows that an increaſe 
of their metropolis, to the magnitude above 
mentioned, becomes an increaſe of eſtates to 
themſelves. | OTH 
_ A Few moments attention will alſo convince 
them, that a virtuous grand Theatre, ſuch as 
above deſcribed, muſt operate to the enlarging 
and enriching of a town, whoſe arts, manufac- 
tures, numbers, and wealth, becomes a princi- 
pal cauſe of multiply ing and enriching the in- 
habitants throughout the ſtate. Theſe induce- 
ments to a thinking, knowing people, ſhould 
be alone ſufficient to determine the advantage of 
the meaſure propoſed ; excluſive of that more 
cogent one, of encreaſing the knowledge, and 
amending the morals of a metropolis, whoſe 
manners (be they what they may) will extend 
into, and become the leading features of the 
people in the country. 

To bring the different conſiderations into one 
point of view, the ſenſible inhabitants of Maſ- 
ſachuſetis, are deſired to reflect, that a Theatre 
will at all events be introduced; that oppo- 
ſition will be altogether vain, and will ſerve 

| rather 
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rather to produce the very effects meant to be 
prevented; namely, the introduction, and en- 
couragement of a vicious, hurtful Theatre; 
whereby the friends of virtue, in town and 
country, will have the fore mortification of be- 
holding vice making a rapid progreſs; and of 
ſeeing weak and wicked men enriching them- 
felves by corrupting the morals of a town, 
whence the country borrow their own manners, 
and will have no other alternative, but to 
acquieſce therein, or eſtabliſh a Theatre, whoſe 
tendency ſhall be to withdraw the people from 
vicious purſuits, to make them quiet, orderly, 
ſober, cleanly, induſtrious, and economiſts ; 
whoſe every exhibition will ſerve to inſpire ſin- 
cerity, juſtice, benevolence, piety to parents, and 
love of country; at the ſame time that it eſtab- 
liſhes manufactures, maintains the poor, invites 
{trangers from all parts, and increafes the num- 
bers and wealth of a town, whoſe expendi- 
tures, much of them, go to enrich the country. 
Particularly it will be the means of cauſing new 
and additional demands for iron, timber, hemp, 
flax, wool, leather, fuel, fruits, roots, greens, 
grain, buttter, cheeſe, meat, and poultry of all 
kinds; hay, cyder, and many et cetecrea's that 

cannot he here enumerated. 
AND they have further to reflect, that though 
many in the country, be utterly indifferent to 
the welfare of the metropolis, or even defirous 
to prevent their brethren in the town from en- 
Joying the amuſement and inſtruction, which a 
virtuous 'Theatre furniſhes to refined taſte ; 
— yet 


Po 
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yet ſuch being the privilege of every citizen, 
while not injurious to others, and ſtill more the 
right of ſo great a town as Boſton ; they can 
have no excuſe for oppoſing the repeal of the 
law againſt theatrical exhibitions. Such oppo- 
= fition would in truth, be imputed to ſome other 
ſcore than that of conſcience. Ve who dwell 
in Maſſachuſetts? ſylvan bowers, in the vales of 
retirement, the fields where mild philoſophy de- 
lighted, ſeeks inſtruction, repine not at the lot 
of another, whoſe inward feelings you know 
not. The roſe, ſo beauteous and ſo ſweetly 
ſcented, is it not beſet with prickles and pierc- 
ing thorns. ! Tint 
HE, whoſe mind is formed on benevolence 
and aided by diſcernment, beholds the cheerful 
mechanic toiling in town for your convenience, 
He ſees the buſy, anxious merchaat, riſking his 
property on the tempeſtuous, faithleſs ocean, to 
© procure the rare ſpices, and curious manufac» 
XZ tures of diſtant India, to gratify your taſte, and 
pleaſe your wives and daughters ; labouring on 
from day to day, in the dirt and ſmoke of Boſ- 
ton, ſtunned with the din of trades, and the rat. 
tling of cars, breathing naught but infected air, 
to procure you, from every quarter, the neceſſa- 
ries, the comforts, and delights of life, 
BeckuTCH him not, therefore, his fine ap- 
pare], plenteous table, and ſplendid equipage, 
ſo dearly earned | Cs „ 
| You, who enjoy nature's beſt gifts, a good 
ſtomach, ſweet ſleep and vigorous health: You, _ 
for whom. ſhe ſpreads her gayeſt carpet, and 
| : Bo” pours 
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pours her moſt delicious fruits, need not envy 


monarchs |! 6 


Bt pleaſed and generous to thoſe who toil a 
much for you as for themſelves. Let them 
enjoy the pleaſures of a well regulated Theatre ! 
You are invited hereafter to come and taſte. thoſe 
refined delights with your brethren in Boſton ! 
But forget not, that now-you have an opportu- 
nity to exalt the American character in town and 
country ; and, what perhaps you may not have 
again, a chance to give your State the lead in a 
deſign ſo diſtinguiſhing and glorious. . 

| Fre ſoul of man is truly of heavenly origin. 
He need only to contemplate his great powers 
and capacities, to be convinced of his high de- 
fcent, even from God himſelf. - A virtuous 
Theatre, combining every energy that can awake 
and excite his ambition, will enlarge his views, 
correct his manners, and exalt his aims, to ev- 
ery great and noble purſuit, within the compaſs 
of human excellence] The effects, though great 


on all, yet greateſt (where moſt needed) upon 


** 


the diſtreſſed and neglected poor. „„ 
SUCH of the inhabitants as are deſirous of at- 
tending the Theatre, and cannot afford to pur- 
chaſe tickets, ſhould regiſter their names, num- 
ber fit to attend, and place of abode, at an of- 
fice for that purpoſe appointed, which regiſter 


ſhould be alphabetically diſpoſed ; and the tie- 


kets given gratis, worded nearly as follows: 


THEATRE 


— 
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THEATRE. 
ADMISSION gratis to M. A. B. 
of Street ward his 
Wife, a Son and Daughter, on con- 
dition of good behaviour, ac- py 
cording to the act. T. F. : L. 7 

; Manager. 


* 
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| uld be that which leaſt inter- 
feres with their labours or duties, and when 


* SY 
Rely 


clean and well dreſt, 1 | | | 
F Tus law ſhould proyide, that on conviction 
(before a magiſtrate) of diſorderly conduct, tu- 
7 mult or riot, at the exhibition, in the ſtreet, or 
= elſewhere, the party ſhall forfeit his right to 
the Theatre; a puniſhment that will be found 
more afflictive and operative, than any fines or 
7 coporal puniſhments. The good effects of ſuch 
"X regulation, may be better imagined than ex- 
preſſed. | | 

Io encourage authors or writers for the Stage, 
they ſhould be paid from its revenue from {£25 
= to 50, or more, for a dramatic piece, according 


C 2 2 ; . 
4 34 4. 8 
7 
SEE # 
Y 


"SF 4 


ir 


to the virtuous tendency and intrinſic merit 


thereof, when examined and approved by the 
managers; the copy right ſecured to the au- 
thor, and he to deliver to the managers, with- 
cout other reward, twenty copies for the uſe of 
the Theatre; containing the ſeveral ſongs and 
choruſes thereto belonging, and the muſic or 
. E. tunes, 
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tunes, printed with the work, lettered and 
bound in the moſt durable manner. The other 
copies the author may fell to ſuch perſons in 
ih town and country, who have a taſte for plays, 
ji &c. | 
to Tus hey will be well rewarded, and thus 
1 all dramatic writings will be examined, vitious 
lf productions ſuppreſſed, and none go abroad but 
ſuch as will have the moſt beneficial effects on 4 
the manners of a people. - It would be well it | b 
the prologue could be made to give a brief and 'Y 1 
| judicious account of the intent of the piece ; and 7 
the epilogue in a ſenſible and ſtriking, yet deli- 
lf cate manner, explain the morality and applica- 
[ tion of it, and if done in poetic numbers, thge 
| better remembered; but this is only a hint to 
the ſuperior underſtandin g of ſuch writers. n 
Concerning Muſic, an opinion is ſported, and 
an experiment propoſed for the improvement 
it thereof, with a view to reſtore ſomething like 
0 that ancient and irreſiſtible manner which tze 
ih! writer's fancy, rather than his experience, ſugn- : 
geſts. Muſic, conſidered ſimply as harmonic 'F : 
ll ſounds, is adapted to the organ of hearing in 
Wl ſuch a manner as to produce very pleaſing ang 
1 delightful ſenfations. And all the Italians ſeek, ] 
1 is to expreſs thoſe ſounds in an unintelligible 
Variety; the meaſure repeated or contraſted ſo 
as to excite admiration in the mind. We find 
alſo that ſentiment hath a very great effect on the 
ſoul, that there is ſuch a thing as harmonic or 
muſical ſentiment. We acknowledge muſic 
alone to be pleaſing, but muſic and 21 bk | 
| unite 
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united, muſt infinitely exceed. It was by thoſe 


"XZ combinations that the ancient muſic was ſaid to 


perform ſuch wonders. F 
” Tr is recorded that Orpheus' lyre moved the 


ſavage beaſts, trees, ſtones, &c. which might 
2 mean allegorically, that therewith Orpheus civ- 


llized the rude and ſavage men of thoſe days; 
XZ cauſed them to aſſociate for mutual aid and ad- 
vantage; and taught them to build cities and 

other edifices for their defence ; which evince, 
that he made uſe of harmonic ſentiments and 


*X ſounds united, and fully diſplays the power of 


his muſic. - + | 


Tur modern muſic is not only faulty in ſuch 


unintelligible ſounds, but the variety of loud, 


ZZ harſh notes, of baſſoons, trumpets and hautboys 
combined (better adapted to excite the rage of 
war, and drown the cries of battle) and the 
noiſy organ are ſuch, that the human voice 


cannot be heard, and all ſentiments is loſt, in- 


3 ftead of ſoothing or raiſing the ſoul and delight- 
ing the delicate fine ear, they only ſerve to rack 
and torture it with the violence of ſounds. There- 
fore to the attentive feeling mind, to the delicate, 
exquiſite ear, the appeal is made, and the fol- 
lowing trial propoſet. 5 
Lr ſublime, affecting ſentiment, in the 


voice of manly, or feminine harmony, be ac- 
companied with ſome inſtrument or inſtru- 


4 ments, capable of the full, deep, and well toned 
baſs, as the viol ; aided by the clear ſymphonic 
{well of the violin, timed, and executed in ſuch 


manner, as only to give harmony to the human 
5 RN voice, 
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voice, and leave the ſentiment at liberty, when 
the heart is thus attuned, to take full poſſeſſion 


of the foul, and lift it in ecſtacy, to the loftieſt 


heights of paſſion : Or, move it delighted, into 
the profoundeſt depths of ſoftened humanity. 
_ Ip. the foul goes into the ſentiment, the muſic 


and the fentiment will aſſuredly delight the 


foul, and both united, become altogether irre- 


ſiſt ible: But remember, the fentiment here in- 


tended, is not the low and trifling kind which 


cannot give delight. ; 


BETWEEN the ſtanza's, muſic alone ſounds 
beſt, and furniſhes a pleaſing variety; likewiſe 


the whole band might be heard to advantage at 
ſometimes, by way of relief, if properly timed. 


Ir the writer ſhould eventually be miſtaken, 
it is hoped the public will confider the attempt, 
as the effuſion of a heart, deſirous to excite the 
human mind to excellence, in every poſſible at- 
tainment. | | 

Txt Gentlemen who may be inclined to 


advance their money for the building, and dec- 


orations of the Theatre, &c. thould have from 
ſix to ten per cent intereſt for their principal, 
the whole to be repaid in ten, fifteen or twenty. 
years by annual payments; it is confeſſed that 
the riſk, and heavy repairs of canals, bridges, &c. 
entitle to larger profits; but this being a ſub- 
ſtantial, durable building, not ſo liable to 
accidents, and kept in repair by the manag- 
ers, the above intereſt will be very large profits, 
and many will be glad of ſuch a chance, Eee 
might indeed be repaid as cafh comes in, whict 

| would 
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would diſcharge the whole in a very few years, 
but as money will be wanting the firſt year to 
encourage manufactures, &c. it would be ad- 
viſable to repay them one tenth, one fifteenth, 
twentieth or thirtieth part annually, with the 
whole intereſt, as may be agreed on, and the 
longer the contract, the better for them. 
Tux building ſhould be large, for the reaſons 
before aſſigned, ſhould be alſo commodious, du- 
rable and conſtructed in ſuch ſtyle, as not to diſ- 
honour the American taſte. . 
Ir only a Theatre were wanting, a ſemi-cir» 
cle would be the moſt commodious form; 
but as other, and greater advantages are intend- 
ed, it would come cheaper, appear more beauti- 
ful, be more commodious, uſeful and durable in 
the form of a fourteen ſided figure, as in the 


diagram upon the plate prefixed. 


THE building ſhould be ſurrounded with a 
piazza, whoſe pillars, at twelve feet diſtance, 


PZ ſhould help ſupport a grand dome or roof, and 
add dignity to the whole figure; ſo contrived 
as to admit the light and let out the heated air; 

the whole body of the building to be furniſhed 
with windows, poſited ſo as to be ſeen in the 
== ſpaces between the ſurrounding pillars, alſo a 
> ſmall ſeat or bench, attached to the building, and 
carried from door to door, for the convenience 
of ſttting under the piazza ; a narrow coach 
road to ſurround the whole, lamps on every 
corner pillar, and, Vit could he obtained, a gar- 


8 


Len of 20, 25 or 30 feet width, laid round the 
8 coach road, from gate to gate, ſtocked with 


beautiful 


* 
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Moreover this coſts nothing, will be equally or 


be actually at the diſtance of 60 feet from the 


walls of brick. Exhibitions are only in the night , 
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beautiful lowers and aromatic herbs; which 
will ſerve to regale ſeveral ſenſes at once. Thus 
the piazza would become one of the moſt 
healthy and delightful walks in the world, and 
the gentlemen and ladies would be there ſhel- 
tered from rain. 

FULL half the building IE reſerved for 
the Theatre, a thirty feet paſſage gives aſcent at 
each end to /arge ſtair-caſes, communicatin 
with the ſeveral apartments and galleries, the 
faid paſſage ornamented by three noble arches 
with pendant lamps. 

'THE fr floor, on one fide, will accommo- 
date the whole legiſlative aſſembly, in ſeparate 
chambers (with convenient offices and com- 
mittee rooms adjoining) where they may de- 
liberate free from the noiſe of carriages, &c. 

SOME will object to the legiſlature fitting in 
fuch a building ! It is aſked, Would they object 
to fitting and deliberating i in a temple or place 
of worſhip ? No, ſuch places are intended to 
make men good! This alſo is intended to ſup- - 


preſs vice, and advance virtue; and ſerves like- 


wiſe to make men better, and more virtuous, 


more commodious than any / other building the 
can erect or purchaſe ; and the aſſembly wil! 


Theatre, with no leſs than three intervening | 
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ſcore may be obviated, by fitting down the 
company at a diſtance, or even preventing ex- 
hibitions on ſuch nights. 1 | 
Tas /econd foor may be an aſſembly room, 

handſomely decorated for the gentlemen and la- 
dies, and ſerve alſo the purpoſe of a noble 
large dining room, when celebrating the great 
events of the nation, accommodated by with- 
drawing rooms, as on the floor below. The 
third ſtory will ſerve for a military hall, and 
other purpoſes. 8 

THAT part of the building devoted to the The- 
atre, will fave to the town the great expenſe of 
building a hall for town meetings, being very 
capacious, lightſome and excellently fitted for 
ſuch uſe ; the galleries will be ſo conſtructed, 
that the feebleſt voice below, will be very audi - 
ble, and diſtinctly heard in thoſe galleries. 

I is deſigned to have a lower floor that will 
contain two thouſand ſpectators, and three gal- 
leries to contain 1 500, 1500 and 1200 ſpecta- 
tors in five diſtinctions of ſeats incluſive of the 
pit ; the prices thus, one ſhilling, eighteen 
7 pence, two ſhillings, two and fix pence, and 
oF three ſhillings : or, may be varied as prudence 
> ſhall ſuggeſt ; total price of the ſeveral ſeats in- 
dluding the pit, is ten ſhillings, which, divided 
| by five, gives two ſhillings as the average price 
of tickets; multiplied by 6000, gives two thou- 


ht fand dollars for one night of a full Theatre ; 
* | out of which deduct the proportionate ſhare of 
nat the annual ſum due for principal on the build- 


ing and the intereſt, the proportion of ſalaries, 
1 payments 


2 


payments to authors, and other incidental ex- 


— 
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penſes, and there will remain a large ſum, to be 
applied to promoting manufactures, employing 
the able, and maintaining the helpleſs poor. 

Ir the Legiſlature of Maſſachuſetts eſtabliſh 
ſuch a Theatre, and take proper meaſures to 
procure perſons for actors, who are really excel- 
lent in their way, and make the moſt whole- 
fome regulations for the government thereof, 
its effects on the manners of the people, muſt 
be truly aſtoniſhing., Hiſtory will undoubtedly 
mark an era ſo favourable to the intellectual 
o wers of man, in this weſtern world. | 

Nor only the Governors of the State, but all 
the members of that patriotic aſſembly, will be 
recorded as promoters of a deſign ſo grand and 
fo beneficial. The firſt actors, and managers, 
will be alſo eternized ; and the hiſtory of the 
Stage, will ever after have a conſpicuous place 
in the hiſtory of America. . 

EvuRoPE hath overlooked the prodigious ad- 
vantage to be derived from a well regulated, 
virtuous Theatre; and it is hoped, that the 
high honour of ſuch an improvement, 1s reſery- 
ed for America. | 

Ir is now with the Aſſembly of Maſſachu- 9 
ſetts to ſeize the important moment, and give to 
the other ſtates, a great example, in this in- B 
ſtance, as they have done in moſt others. More. 
over it is not improbable, that Europe will preſ- 
ently borrow your prudent regulations for the 
government of their Theatres in the ſame 
manner as they adopted the ſpirit of your con- 

ſtitutions ; . 
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ſtitutions; and thus the new world will regen- 
| erate, and inſtruct the old. 

IE town of Boſton did before inſtruct their 
* repreſentatives on that ſubject, in a ſtyle of com- 
> poſition that did them much honour, and ſhew- 
ed they ſought only for a virtuous Theatre; at 
that time they had no idea of obtaining ſuch a 
benefit, without much money expended on the 
building, &c. and were willing to ſacrifice an 
reaſonable ſums for that purpoſe. They will 
X now find it neceſſary to repeat their former in- 
| ſtructions to their repreſentatives, and this plan 
= will procure them, without coſt, a building that 


ey . 
N - 
1 


g will ſerve all the purpoſes aforeſaid, and be in 


5 truth, one of the grandeſt ornaments of their ci- 
ty A curioſity for the traveller to hehold with 
XZ admiration, and deſcribe with pleaſure in his 
2 own country A pattern for the other States, 
1 and for the world to imitate; will ſave the trou- 


tions as the New-Jerſey company diet. 

= _ Here the money paid for each ticket, will 
in fact, become a donation towards fitting up 
| manufactures in Boſton, and the towns through 
the State, which will in time become national 


objects; ſuch as woollens, &c. for the country, 


linens, cambricks, lawns, and lace like thoſe of 
= Bruflels and Mecklin, together with printed lin- 
Xx ens for the town, where there are fue thouſand 
pair of female hands, capable of lending their 


aid, and of giving activity to ſuch manufactures. 


e Lhoſe fabrics employ immenſe numbers of peo- 


6] ple in Flanders, and brin g in annually more 


F EE than 
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than two millions ſterling, whereby (it is ſaid) 
many children of five years old earn a liveli- 
hood. . 5 
THe prefent war in France and Flanders, 
furniſh a noble opportunity to - procure from 
thence, one or two hands or families, {killed in 
each fabric; ſay two for Bruſſel's lace and ſuch 
like, two, three or four for cambricks ; one or 
two for fine linens, and ſome for printed linens. 
'Theſe fabrics are to be preferred, becauſe of the 
many hands in this town, ecauſe that the ma- 
terials are the growth of the country; may be 
had in quantities at the cheapeſt rates; and be- 
cauſe the profits ariſe chiefly by the labour of 
women and children. N 
THERE are many fair hands in Boſton, and 
the towns adjacent, who would not diſdain to 
add to their preſent comforts, by preparing fine 
threads to be employed in ſuch works: So far 
from being a diſcredit, it would dignify their 
characters, as worthy, patriotic females, whoſe 


good ſenſe, ſuperior to low and trifling conſide- 


rations, would miſs no opportunity of advanc- 
ing the welfare and honour of the country. 
To all theſe conſiderations, add that much 


greater one, public improvement in every virtue. 


Surely to frequent ſuch a Theatre, will be deem- 


ed an act of virtue, a moral obligation on every 


one able to attend ; a duty to be encouraged by 
all lovers of their country, by every friend of 
man ! It would become an inducement, a 
ſtrong excitement, to noble, patriotic ſpirits, to 
take a number of tickets for every exhibition 

Ss through 
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through the year, whether ſuch purchaſer atten- 
ded or not. 

THE number that may 1 ſuppoſed to attend 
the Theatre thrice a week the year round, will 
not be always ſo high as before ſtated ; ſome- 
times there will be a thin houſe, at ois 
pretty full one, and ſometimes it will be 3 
ed; a calculation is herein after made, on the 
loweſt numbers that can be expected to attend 
for HALF the week, and the tickets ſet at ha/f 
the common price, which leaves on hand a large 
balance after all expenſes paid. But when the 
taſte of the people is formed, when the good ef- 
fects of ſuch a Theatre becomes evident, as it 
muſt and will become, when all oppoſition i is at 
an end, the numbers will be much greater, and 
greater ſtill, ſome years hence, when manufac- 
tures and profitable commerce, increaſed by 
two canals which offer their aid, ſhall have 
made Boſton another Mexico; with rich and 
populous towns at the extremity of every bridge 
and cauſeway ! Then the Theatre will in fact 
be too ſmall, though capable of — fix 
thouſand ſpectators. 

IN DEE D, at ſeveral times, and on wein occa- 
ſions, it will be found too ſmall the firſt, and ev- 
ery ſucceeding year, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing circumſtances conſidered : 

As commencement is a day of great corps 
and much money is carried out of town on that 
day, to behold one or two hundred youths per- 
form their exerciſes, and take their degrees, 
Where would be the inconvenience, if thoſe 

| young 
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oung gentlemen performed their exerciſes on 


the Theatre, and there received their degrees? 


At night each ſcholar to have a ticket for the 
Theatre gratis, the ſame for the preceptors and 
governors of the Univerſity, and each officiating 
divine ; moreover, each ſcholar who excelled 
in the performance of the day, to have a ticket 
alſo gratis, for ſuch fair lady as he might chooſe 
for his partner during the evening, and be plac- 


ed in ſome conſpicuous ſeat. _ 


 TxeRE would be more room in ſuch a build- 
ing for all the ſpectators, and on the other fide 
the entry, accommodation for them all to break- 
faſt, dine and take tea with their friends, &c. 
whence they have but to ſtep into the exhibi- 
tion room at night. | | 
| MoxrxoveR, every neceſſary may be had 
cheaper in town than at Cambridge, and better 
accommodations. e 
ALL the good people of the country, other 
than thoſe of Cambridge, would prefer a com- 
mencement in Boſton,” on account of the ac- 
commcdations aforeſaid, and the plays to be 
ated at night. Add to this, that when the 
concourſe is very great, tents can be pitched 
cloſe by, on the common, for their accommo- 
dation; and if the day prove rainy, the number 


of houſes in town will ſhelter all ſupernumera- 


ries from the weather. 

THERE are alſo a great number of public 
days, ſuch as artillery election, election of rep- 
reſentatives, &c. training days, town-meetings, 
and other public ones that befal occaſionally. On 

0 all 
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all ſuch (if they be not the regular play nights) 
exhibitions mould be performed ; at thoſe times 
the Theatre would be crowded, a few ſuch days 
would realiſe a great deal of money, and all to- 
gether form a moſt reſpectable fund for manu- 
factures. 

SoM have urged that this plan and building 
is 70 grand | With ſubmiſſion, and many apol- 
ogies tor differing from them in ſuch opinion, 


it ſhould be obſerved, that when a private man 


builds, he hath two conſiderations to direct him 
his rank in life, and his purſe: What would 
be very elegant and taſty for him, would be dif- 
graceful for a nobleman, ſtill more ſo for a 
prince; And can ſuch a building as is here pro- 
poſed, be 700 grand for a State, whoſe dignity is 
combined with the honour and dignity of a 
mighty empire ? No |! It is the ſtyle of digni- 
ty and grandeur in their public buildings, that 
diſtinguiſh cities, ſtates and kingdoms from one 
another; and from all private characters, 
wherein the great coſt becomes only a part of 
the inducement. Here the building will coſt 
nothing; And will any who have received the 

reſent of a large and valuable diamond, find 
fault with the ſize thereof? Moreover it is the 
grandeur of this building that will induce ſtrang- 
ers and others to attend; and the profit will de- 
pend altogether on the number it can contain, 
for the expenſe of the company (or actors, &c.) 
will be equally the ſame in a Theatre which 
contains two hundred, as in one that will ac- 
commodate twenty thouſand ſpectators ho 

| ew 
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few full houſes will ralize's vaſt ſum of mon- 


„as may appear by the calculation annexed, 
though made only on half the week, and tic- 


kets at half price; which together makes only 


a fourth of what it might be. 
IT will not be improper, here to obſerve, that 
it is bad policy to have more than one Theatre 
in any town or city; the hiſtory of the ſquab- 
bles and conteſts of the Theatres in London, 
and their improper attempts to injure each other 
will fully juſtify this obſervation : W 
THEREFORE no perſons ſhould be ſuffered to 
entertain the public with theatric repreſentations, 


dramatic pieces &c. in any town of the ſtate, 


without a ſpecial licence, and the fulleſt aſſur- 


ance of conforming to the laws then made or to 


be made reſpecting ſuch entertainments. 
TH1s plan ought to be precious to govern- 
ment; for if carried into effect, it will do them 


honour, ſtrengthen their hands, and render the 
adminiſtration much lighter and eaſter ; to the 


town and country it is really a ſcheme of prof- 


it, of the greateſt magnitude ; to the friends of 


virtue, it holds forth a mean of preventing vice, 
becomes a ſubject of reform invaluable to all or- 
ders of the people: To the American character, 
what will it not become! Where /o many and 
fo great advantages (held forth to any city, ſtate 
or kingdom) depend only on themſelves, on one 


ſingle exertion, and that really a practicable one; 


the conduct of ſuch city, ſtate or kingdom, 


thenceforth becomes an object of attention and 


animadverſion to all mankind, Theſe reaſons 
| G | are 
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are weighty, and ſhould cauſe the building to be 
ſo large as to accommodate, at leaſt ſix thouſand 
ſpectators, although it might frequently hap- 
n that not more than one hundred and fifty 
rſons attended, [See calculation. 
THe fourth of July, and new year ſhould be 
reſerved for the purpoſes. hereafter mentioned: 
moreover, on the opening of the Theatre, the 
tickets deſerve double price, nor would any per- 
ſon begrutch it, who conſidered the ſubject ; 
one caution is however neceſſary; the door keep- 
ers ſhould not ſuffer a drunken perſon to enter, 
on any pretence, though he have a ticket ; as 
the Theatre 1s intended only for ſober people. 
THe writer hath ſaid before, that the erecting 
and correcting of the ſtage belongs'to govern- 
ment ; and of courſe, the regulations for the 
Theatre ought to be eſtabliſhed by laws, made 
or to be made, or approved by the legiſlature; 
the conduct of the company, ſhould at al: times 
be a ſubject of legal diſcuſſion and reform. An 
act of incorporation will be neceſſary to give 
them exiſtence ; and a code of laws enacted, 
previouſly deviſed, and framed, by gentlemen * 
of the clergy and laity, united (perſons moſt re- 
markable for ate and zalents) whereby virtuous 
ſentiment, genuine wit, lively good humour, and 
true benevolence, ſhould be encouraged and pro- 
moted : All double entendre, low and ſcurril- 
ous jeſting, obſcenity, lying, deceit, profane 
ſwearing, wrangling and immorality, ſhould be 
5 diſcouraged, prevented and puniſhed when nee- 
: eflary : Alſo a power veſted in ſome proper 
| perſons, 
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perſons, of making orders and by-laws for the 
company, extending even to the ſuppreſſion 
protempore of the regulations made by the aſ- 
ſembly, if found hurtful; which, with their 

new regulations, ſhould be of force, till approv- 
ed or diſapproved by the aſſembly. 

AND as the ſtage is capable of being a pow- 
erful engine in the hands of government to do 
good, and as capable of evil if neglected ; there- 
tore, to promote virtue throu ghout a whole ſtate, 
which 1s only a preparative to religion, too 
much care cannot be taken, to guard the man- 
ners of every per ſon concerned in, and with the 
ſtage; none but good characters, male, or fe- 
male, ſhould be employed, and every decorum 
obſerved between the ſexes. 
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h Tae Company will conſiſt of the following 
1 characters: One manager, one prompter, one f 
2B treaſurer (theſe to have falaries but receive no 4 
b bounty or benefits) twelve actors and actreſles, 
U a band of muſic, of which one to be a maſter : 
[2 of compoſition, two viols, three vocal per- \ 
1 formers, — aſſiſtants to ſhift ſcenes, dreſs and 0 
. * undreſs actors and actreſſes, — porters and wait- L 
þ ers; all to have ſalaries according to their merit, . 
#8 and paid monthly: No benefit nights for particu- P 
4 Jar perſons as in Europe; beſide the foregoing, h 
jb will be wanting occaſionally, two painters, one H 
| carpenter, one blackſmith, two taylors and hab- 2 
| it makers, and two mantua-makers, who all * 
1 find their own materials for their work, &c. d< 
be O the 4th of July and new years, plays to le 
h | be acted for the benefit of the Fey 1 after N 
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all expenſes paid, including the proportion of 
principal. and intereſt for the building, ſuppoſed 
about 1201. the ſurplus; to be divided (by the 
gentlemen Clergy of the town of Boſton) to 


each one a part, down to, and including the 


waiters ; but to the actors, to the band, inſtru- 
mental and vocal performers, larger: ſums, 
each according to rank and different degrees of 
merit; in ſuch manner as to reward thoſe moſt 
who have moſt excelled. The ſaid Clergy to 
have a ſeat for their body gratis, with a view 
that they may conſtantly attend to obſerve the 


conduct and performance of the company each 


night ; and that they may be the better able to 
do juſtice to the merits of all when they divide 
the benefit money ; which they do by writing 
againſt the name of each perſon upon a catalogue 
prepared, what ſum is adjudged to each; and 
thoſe ſums the treaſurer pays immediately. 
Tus mode of dividing the prize will excite 
a proper ſpirit of emulation in the company: 
who will alſo ſtrive to deſerve the notice and 
eſteem. of the Clergy, and for that purpoſe be- 
come very obſervant of decency and morality. 
Ax this place, recollection ruſhes upon the 
pained fancy, and wounds the feeling ſoul of 
humanity for the widows and orphans of the 
American Clergy ! Whoſe hopeleſs condition 
appears more and more diſtreſſing at every view: 
Ye ſons of America]! Much of your fame is 


due to the-unwearied endeavours of a polite and 


learned Clergy, ſtudious to ſtore your minds 


With the ſeeds of liberty and ſcientific knowledge, 
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blended with religious truths ; and to form your 
manners on virtue's faireſt model : A Clergy, 
Who, generous beyond the ſpirit of their order, 


and moved by tender regard for thoſe whom 


they had led from infancy in the paths of piety ; 
diſunited themſelves from the old government, 
whoſe ſheltering arms were ever ſtretched for 
their ſupport ; encouraged the flame of liberty, 
partook of its dangers, and ſuffered with a ſuf- 
fering people. As ye cannot chooſe unlettered 
men, nor ſubmit to ruſticity of manners, the 
ſcholar and the gentleman muſt harangue from 
your pulpits, and enliven ſociety in your hoſpit- 


able halls : Thence each pariſh expected that 
their paſtor would ſeek a fit partner for himſelf, 


a fair one uſed to move in the higher ſphere of 


live; hence their offspring, Itke themſelves, are 


genteel, fenſible, too tender and delicate for low 
offices, and hard labour. Who wiſh to pur- 
chaſe diamonds or emeralds muſt render a price 
proportioned ; nor pay with niggard ſtint, the 
teacher that gives poliſh and refinement to their 
ſocial manners. Wall you limit ſuch to a pit- 
tance that ſcarcely feeds them, till death ſums 


mons, and ſhrouds the preacher in the dark 


chambers of the grave] The widow and ten- 
der infants, a prey to black deſpair, without or 


means or hope of ſupport ; and doubly wretch- 
ed by a comparifon of what they have been 


with what they are ! Poverty to all is grievous, 
but to thoſe met, who have been bred to gen- 
teel life; to hem it is miſery extreme without 
allay | Diſtreſſes like theirs are ſacred, and call 
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for relief on every child of humanity, on every 
ſon of virtue. Hearken, ye who have FF 
lenged the world to run the race of glory, and 
hope to excel in every conteſt ; here is a call 
on your humanity, your honour is concerned to 
make proviſion for ſuch diſtreſs without delay; 
and to SHEW to all the living, and to admirin 

_ poſterity, that in generous ſenſibility you = 
as much as in arts and arms. 


Tx legiſlature of Maſſachuſetts, glad of ſuch 


an opportunity, will certainly grant from the 


Theatre one yearly benefit to the widows and 
orphans of the clergy throughout the ſtate, 
perhaps the Thurſday after election, when thoſe 
gentlemen are convened in Boſton ; and con- 
tinue the benefaction, until the ſum thereby ac- 


_ quired, ſhall bring in a clear thouſand pounds 


per annum, or more, as they may ſee fit (the 
intereſt or income ſubject to the orders of that 
body at their {aid yearly convention) on which 
day, humanity will mourn, and virtue 4/4/þ at a 
thin houſe, e 1 
Rs PECTING the Theatre, would it not be 
proper to diſtinguiſh the company by ſome 
ſuitable badge or dreſs, whereby they and their 
ſervants may be every where known; and their 


conduct more open to obſervation, &c. If the 


gentlemen of Boſton will treat the actors with 
polite attention, it would cauſe the other orders 
to treat them with more reſpect, and excite ſuch 
actors, whether male or female, to reſpeci them- 
ee, - | 1 
THz Stage in Europe hath ever been ſerved 
by exceptionable characters ; talents being there 
more 
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more regarded than decency and virtuous de- 
corum : The following trait, taken from the 
Royal Magazine or Quarterly Bee (publiſhed 
in London in the year 1750) upon the bad conſe- 
quences of vicious plays, will ſerve to ſhow the 
evils of their.Theatres, 

FREE amuſements of the Theatre are ca- 
pable of the greateſt benefit, when rationally 
applied; but of the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences, when its productions tend to promote 
infidelity and licentiouſneſs; a melancholy in- 
ſtance of which is contained in the ſtory of Eu- 
genia; a young lady whoſe natural ſweetneſs 
and benevolence of diſpoſition was improved by 
a virtuous education; her perſon, equally ami- 
able with her mind, drew the attention of one 
of thoſe faſhionable men of Honour, who call the 
baſeſt of actions by the name of gallantry ; this 
gentleman was reſolved to gratify his deſires at 
the expenſe of all the ties of truth and humani- 
ty ; and therefore ſpared no vows or promiſes 
to gain the affections of Eugenia, whoſe natural 
innocence and artleſs heart, hindered her from 
having the leaſt ſuſpicion of his ſincerity ; but 
notwithſtanding he found the means not to be 
indifferent to her, he could never find that ſhe 
ſwerved from the ſtricteſt ſentiments of virtue; 
at Jaſt he bethought himſelf of a ſcheme on 
which he placed his greateſt hopes ; and this 
was by carrying her frequently to thoſe plays 
which he knew had a natural tendency to ſoft- 
en and unguard the heart, and by this method 
of ann. he found opportunity one even- 


ing 
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ing, after her paſſions-had been heightened by 
ſome very looſe ſcenes, to effect what he almoſt 
deſpaired of ſucceeding in ; the conſequence of 


which was, he abandoned her to miſery and 


ruin. Her poor mother, whoſe happineſs was 
centered in her daughter, ſunk under the mis- 
fortune very ſoon; and as to Eugenia, peace 
and joy ſcemed to have fled, and given place to 
continual anguiſh and ſorrow, in a country re- 
tirement. I would infer from this ſtory that 


nothing is of worſe conſequence towards de- 


bauching the mind, than vicious plays ; and 


| how much, too many of our comedies deſerve 


that title, I appeal to the public, who muſt al- 
low with me, that by exhibting theſe kind of 


pieces on the Stage, inſtead of ſpuring on to 


virtue, is the very nurſery of wickedneſs and 
infidelity. It is here the libertine triumphs, 
knowing it to be the grand ſupport of his ways: 


But let him conſider, that profaneneſs and ob- 
ſcenity has been always judged to be the refuge 


of all thoſe who are void of real wit and ſenſe.” 
In Europe actors are for the foregoing, and 
other reaſons 4% efteemed ; but here there is 


room to hope it will be otherwiſe if the man- 


ners of the company be not neglected. 
IT would be happy it ſome method could be 
deviſed, to prevent loud burſts of applauſe, and 


hiſſes, in the. Theatres at any time, and more eſ- 


pecially by improper characters; loud noiſes, 


and violent action producing noiſe or confuſion, 


muſt be exceedingly diſagreeable, and diſtreſ- 


or 
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or dumb ſhew,andpraiſe or blame as much or mote 
than any; to condem a piece that hath been aps 
proved by the manager, and the bountry paid for 
it, is not only a condemnation of the managers 
judgment, but a loſs to the manufacturing fund. 
They may indeed be miſtaken, and the public 
may correct the managers, but then it ſhould 
be done, if poſſible, without noiſe and confu- 
ſion, and by perſons who are really competent 
judges. Sometimes it is the player, and not the 
play, which deſerves correction, and ſo creates 
_ confuſion and perplexity ; it is however believ- 
ed, that by ſigns or by thew, the play or the 
layer, may be applauded or condemned, with- 
out the leaſt miſtake as to which is meant, and 
without making a noiſe with mouth or hands; 
but this is ſubmitted to better judges and wiſer 

. heads. -- | wee eh | | 
Any tegiſtered poor, convicted of diſorderly 
conduct as aforeſaid, and adjudged to forfeit his 
tight to the Theatre, ſuch conviction ſhould be 
notified to the manager ; who will cauſe his 
name to be paſted on boards, and hung up at 
the ſeveral paſſages into the Theatre ; and the 
porters ſtrictly forbidden to give ſuch man en- 
terance on any account, even if he ſhould after 
ee tickets, nor till he pay a fine (adjudged 
y the aforeſaid juſtice) for the uſe of the man- 
ufacturing fund, and give ample aſſurance of his 
future good behaviour: Doing this, the magiſ- 
trate aforeſaid, or ſome other juſtice (in caſe of 
his death, abſence or ſickneſs) to revoke the 
former conviction, and give notice to the man- 
2 ager 
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ager of ſuch revocation. Any perſon ſtriking, 
fighting or miſbehaving in the Theatre, to be fined 
and rebuked ; on a ſecond conviction to forfeit 
his right to the Theatre, and not to be reſtored 
without paying a heavier fine and giving ſecurity 
as aforeſaid. For the fake of identifying the 
perſons offending, all trials and convictions 
ſhould be had in ſome apartment of the builds 
ing where the porters may be preſent, and taks 
knowledge of the party convicted, | 
As ery of fie or other alarm may cauſe the 
ſpectators to run haſtily out of the Theatre in 
crowds, whereby many lives may be loft, the 
legiſlature will doubtleſs take meaſures that 
proper regulations be eſtabliſhed for preventing 
fuch diſaſters. Er got” =" 19 Fr eg ed 
To keep peace and good order in, and near 
to ſuch buildings, the law ſhould ſanctiß places 
intended, as this is, for the promotion of virtue 
and good manners, and render it more highly 
pou to quarrel and fight not only within the 
body of the building, but in thecourts, the ſtreets 
near it, &c. extending the verge of reſpect to 
the ſeveral ſtreets, lanes and paſſages near by, 
and till the multitude can have departed and 
ow various ways towards their reſpective 
homes. The policy and neceſſity of ſuch a 
yo muſt be evident to every thinking per- 
oe.” ET = TE TS | 
As rewards and puniſhments are beſt adapt- 
ed to amend ſome tempers, ſo pride and ſhame 
act with greater force upon others, and thoſe 
generally the nobleſt ; a wiſe legiſlature will 
1 EVEF 
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ever be attentive to make a proper uſe of each, 


and combine the influence of every motive, to 
encourage, praiſe and reward thoſe who pro- 
greſs in the ways of virtue ; to ſhame and puniſh 
thoſe who deviate into thecrooked paths of vice; 


applying theſe maxims to the Theatrical compa- 


ny, whoſe conduct and behaviour, muſt have 
the greateſt effects on the manners of ſociety ; 
it would not be improper to impoſe {mall fines 
upon ſuch of. them (be their condition what it 
may) who ſhall make uſe of groſs language, in- 
decent behaviour, ſwearing, &c. and any perſon 
fined ten times. muſt be incorrigible, and ſhould 
be expelled the company. This ſuggeſts the 
idea of a petty court, or chamber of reform, to 
conſiſt of the manager, one or two gentlemen of 
the clergy, aided by "ſome learned, {kilful juſtice 
or gentleman of the law ; their powers and du- 
ties to be well defined, and limited ſolely to 
what relates to the government of the — 
IT may be objected, that ſo much preciſion 
and ſeverity, will: frighten actors from the em- 
ploy ; vicious perſons it may and ought to 
frighten ; but virtuous ones never ! Such will 
be pleaſed with the meaſure, and for tho/e no- 
ble ſouls, who have devoted themſelves to 
glorious fame, a reward is prepared that ſhall 
_ anſwer their h:ghe/t expectations, and there- 
by invite and ſecure the greateſt geniuſes and 
bet men of every age: The ſecond and third 
enteries of the building, or galleries, as they are 
frequently called, ſhould be dedicated to mnmor- 


ad if fame'; every actor or adreſs, who really. ex- 
_ 
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celled, ſhould have a full length portrait taken 
before death, a perfect likeneſs by a maſterly 
hand, and after death a court of inquiry to be 
convened ; the firſt queſtion will be, Doth the 
deceaſed deſerve a place in the gallery of fame ? 
If yea, 2d, was his or her excellence ſuch as 
particularly to deſerve the crown of Bays ? 3dly, 
Did the deceaſed's virtuous manners entitle to 
further honours ? If yea, a radiated lumen awar- 
ded, to be placed on the left breaſt, betokening 
an acknowledged ſon, or daughter of virtue, 
Here are three diſtinct rewards to encourage 
merit. 5 | 
Ir all three be adjudged to the ſame perſon, 

to carry into execution the judgment of the 
court, a wreathed crown of the leaves and 
branches of the bay, or myrtle tree, which is a 
ſweet ſcented evergreen, emblem of deathleſs 
fame, is to be depainted on the head of the por- 
trait, a lumen drawn upon the breaſt, and the 
picture being properly framed and ornamented 
with the name and character there under-writ- 
ten) ſhould be placed with much ceremony and 
pomp, muſic the while playing ſome grand and 
ſolemn airs, in the gallery of fame. 

| THERE are ſouls who would be fired at the 
hope of ſuch honour, to traverſe the world to 
combat all ſorts of hardſhips and dangers, and 
to ſuffer even death for ſuch exalted fame ! And 
will not ſuch rewards call forth powerful exer- 
tion, where nature hath given the talents ? Will 
not ſuch ſuper-eminent reſpect excite that vir- 
tue which, without reward, forever aims at ex- 
cellence ? 
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AFTER ſaying thus much, it would be ſu- 
perfluous to add more, by way of inducement 


to noble ſouls, only to recommend to every one 


who may have the honour of belonging to the 


Maſſachuſetts Stage, to accommodate his looks, 
words and actions, to render virtue beautiful, 
lovely, attractive and dignified withal. 


theſe means, will be obtained a gallery of paint= 


ings for the connoiſeur to admire, and youth to 
imitate ; which time and attention may im- 


prove into a ſchool of painting, that ſhall forev- 


er reflect honour on the American taſte. 

H fs TroRx informs how Socrates the wiſeſt, 
beſt, and moſt virtuous man of the heathen 
world, by the keen ſatire, and powerful action, 
of the witty and wicked actor Ariſtophanes, was 
ridiculed, and brought into ſuch-contempt, that 
in a ſhort time, his virtues could not ſhield him 
from an unjuſt proſecution, and an ignominious 
death. It is the peculiar properties of ſatire and 
ridicule, that they caſt the object of their viru- 
lence into contempt, which is not unfrequently 
followed (be the party ever ſo virtuous or re- 
ſpectable) with hatred, evil machinations, per- 
ſecutions, ruin and death: To put ſuch danger- 
ous weapons for ever out of the reach of the 
Maſſachuſetts Stage, it would be proper to ſub- 


join to the orders or rules of the company, to 


be hung up in ſome conſpicious place or places 
in the Theatre; a forcible addreſs, founded on 
the laws, purporting, that although the talents 
of the company are to be exerted, in every prop- 
er way to advance the intereſts of virtue and to 

reform 
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reform mankind ; that 20 ſatire ſhall be em- 
ployed againſt the living by authors or actors, 
nor the powers of ridicule againſt any profeſ- 
ſions or ſects of religion; and that no charac- 
ters ſhall be brought upon the Stage, or any 
ſtrictures concerning them, where the party al- 
luded to hath not been dead at leaſt twenty 
five years, under heavy penalties againſt tranſ- 

reſſors, made recoverable by action popular, 
and diſmiſſion from the Theatre. 

Ir muſt be obſerved, that too many have 
dreſſed virtue in the moſt gloomy and forbid- 
ding garb ; whereas, if they would contrarywiſe 
ſtrive to adorn, and make her appear cheerful, 
gay and beautiful, ſhe would ſoon become irre- 
fiſtible. „ 1 

OrHERs have ſuppoſed that a virtuous The- 
atre would reſemble the houſes of religious wor- 
ſhip, and that therefore it would be incapable of 
amuſing or giving delight, which 1s but a poor 
compliment to ſuch houſes, to virtue and to hu- 
man nature. It is ſaying in effect, that man- 


kind are beſt pleaſed with looſe ſcenes, abuſive 


wit, fallacious joys and corrupt manners; ſure- 
ly the benevolent ſoul, the nobly juſt man, and 
the real chriſtian, have moſt right to be the gay 
wit, the innocent humoriſt, and the polite gen- 
tleman. Thoſe characters are no way incom- 
patible ; ſuch perſons -experience more real 
pleaſure, more exquiſite delight, and more for- 
cihly expreſs the ſame; and its hoped the 
Theatre will produce many ſtriking examples 
of thoſe characters united. 2686 oa 
ALI. 
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AI friends of virtue and of man, are now 
called upon and znvoked by every ſacred regard, 
to reſcue the human character from the. ſtigma 
under which it hath but too long laboured; and 
for the eternal honour of America, let ſuch re- 

form begin, where the natural rights of man 


were. firſt diſcovered, — and eſtab- 
. A BOSTONIAN. 


CALCULATION, 


wir reſpect to this ſubject, nothing certain 
can be advanced; much depends on the charac- 
ter and excellence of the actors, very much alſo 
on the merit of the pieces to be acted, and the 
goodneſs of the muſic, the beauty and elegance 
of the ſcenery, &c. &c. It hath ſometimes hap- 
pened that a piece which hit the taſte of the 
audience, hath had a run of thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen or more evenings of a full crowded houle ; 
ſuch a run in this Theatre would charge the 
_ whole yearly demand without other aid; and who 
will ailert that ſuch a run may not annually be 
experienced here, if ſtrict attention be paid to 
the article of excellence in every of the forego- 
ing items promoted by the grandeur and dignity 
of ſuch an edifice ? Eſpecially if it was general- 
ly countenanced and even encouraged as a mor- 
al obligation; its effect will ſoon inake- it be ſo 
conſidered: Hope of ſucceſs in the next place 
depends on public days, and ſuch particular 
times, when many people are called from their 


i work, and the day * * they may 
1 then 
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then, with leaſt prejudice to themſelves, and in 
greateſt numbers, reſort to the Theatre; ſuch 
may be expected to cauſe full houſes; at other 
times it will be very different, on ſome nights 
but few, and on others more attending, juſt as 
whim, caprice, or the credit of a new actor or 
particular play may operate; or if any ſtranger 
of note ſhould be expected to attend, much 
company will be induced to go on ſuch account. 
The law allows of five muſter days to train the 
citizens to the uſe of arms; the utility of man- 
ufactures may be a further inducement to be 
more attentive to thoſe military muſters; with 
ſuch a Theatre, and for ſuch purpoſes it will be 
ſurpriſing, if the inhabitants be not generally 
encouraged to attend by thoſe who lead the faſh- 
ions or have influence among them. 
TRE following are all that occur to the mind 
as public days; if any miſtake be here made, 
or any omitted, it is hoped the gentleman diſ- 
covering the ſame, will have the goodneſs to 
correct the error ; ſuppoſing the commence- 
ment to be holden for the future at Boſton, that 
day and the 4th of July will collect ſuch num- 
bers, that there may well be two exhibitions 
on thoſe days, and on the opening of the Thea- 
tre, if practicable, even three plays acted to crow- 
ded audiences ; counting on two plays that day 
to full houſes, tickets double price all round, av- 
erage at 48. the calculation will ſtand thus: 
1 | Opening 
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Opening Theatre, two Exhibitions 12,006 


tickets at 5. 4.2400 
New Year, a benefit Tot players; there= 
fore only the coſt 120 
March Meeting 2000 tickets at 28. 600 
Artillery Election do. do. 606 
General Net do. f. 508 
Thurſday for Clergy, a benefit, therefore only 120 
Commentement, two exhibitions 1200 
Fourth of July, two t xhibitions, one a ben- 
efit, 1 20l. added to 600]. OI 720 
Artillery Training 600 
Opening Aſſembly 600 
Thankſgiving 600 
Four Military days FL. 608 ech 2400 
Opening tk ed Court _ 600 
Preſident * $ anniverſary 600 
L. 11 ,760 


Beſide what may Beppe occafionally. 

N. B. The play nights will be Mondays, 
Wedneſdays, Ry ays—ſupp oſe eight of thofe 
public days to fall on play days, they muſt be 
deducted from 3 nights a week for 52 weeks, 
FP 


— — 


Remains 148 Nights for plays. 
LIST OF OFFICERS AND EXPENSES. 


One Manager, falary 1 
One Prompter from Europe 350 
One Treaſurer 200 


Deputy or Clerk (if neceſſary) 150 
L. looo 


1 1 W 
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_ ads I. 1oOο 
Three actors from Europe, 41. ſterl 
ing per week — 832 
Five American actors, 250l. cach _ 
r annum  _. 459 
Two Actreſſes from Europe, 1 gol. 


per year 


Two American Actreſſes, 1001. each 200 


= 2583 
Six of the Band, 1 ol, each 900 
Two Viols et: Re 
Three vocal performers 300 


| | 14350 
Prompter's boy, Porters, helpers, &c. f 
„ cc 
Carpenters, Taylors, Mantua Makers, 

Scene Painters, Oil, &c. uncertain, ſuppoſed 250 
1 3 £5503 

Building called 50,000, though cannot coſt 

fomuch, annualſum;-3oth — 1667 
Intereſt the firſt year 3000 


| 4667 


| L. 10229 

N. B. As the intereſt leſſens each year, the 
manufacturing fund will increaſe in the ſame 
proportion; and when the building is paid for, 
all more than the company's expenſe will be 


clear gain. 
e The 
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The 148 nights are calculated thus 


52 Mondays in the year, though devoted 


to the poor, many will purchaſe tick- 
ets for the beſt ſeats, ſuppoſe 100 
each night, at 2s. 101. which multi- 


plied by 52 nights, i * 520 


The reſidue divided into 24 exhibitions 
for each three months as follows: 


24 Nights 150 tickets at 28. 360 
Kd da, 400 do. at 28. 720 
= 0. 800 do. at 28. 1440 
15 do. 1000 do. at 28. 2400 
148 Nights will realize JL. 5440 


for carrying on manufactures. 
If theſe be found too little, they may de in- 


creaſed two ways, viz. by adding to the price 


of the tickets or feats, and by adding one, two 
or three more exhibitions each week. 
If 16671. per ann. for the building, be too 


much at one payment, put the ſum at 1000l.. 
a year, and thus the debt will be fifty years in 
reduction, But the whole intereſt ſhould be 


annually diſcharged. 
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Letter from a FRIEND 70 the AUTHOR. 

1 BOSTON, Oflober 22, 1792. 
DAR SIR, VV 
WITH the greateſt pleaſure I have peruſed 
your manuſcript on the advantages reſulting to 
the community from a well regulated Theatre, 
I am convinced that the ultimate motive which 
indaced you to communicate your thoughts on 
this important ſubject, was the promotion of 
focial happineſs and refined morality. As a 
lover of mankind, you have taken an intereſted 

rt in the ſtate of ſociety ; and the glow of the 
philanthropift has not loft its fervour in paſſing 
from the 59/om to the pen. Es 
IHE nature and progreſs of the drama has 
lately received the moſt liberal diſcuſſion by 
feveral hands; and the ſubject has merited the 
attention which it has ſo generally arreſted. For 
what can be more intereſting to a nation, than 
inveſtigating a deſign which propoſes to en- 
hance its pleaſures, increaſe its knowledge, and 
unſhackle one of its rights ! Such is the Thea- 

tre ynder the improvements you have made. 
ANARCHY may ſubvert the order of ſociety, 
and tyranny may deſtroy its bleſſings ; but a 
republic which has triumphed over both, may 
boaſt the happy privilege of inveſtigating with- 
out the intemperate zeal of the one, and of de- 
ciding without the compulſion of the other. 
Unbiaſſed by prejudice, every reader will find 
in your pamphlet, ſufficient conviction for every 
rational to confeſs that a well regulated Theatre 
I Ee on 
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on your plan, would advance, without colliſion, 
every intereſt of the agricultural, manufactural, 
commercial and literary departments of this ex- 
tenſive Commonwealth. 

Ou Legiſlature will doubtleſs at their enſu- 
ing ſeflion, take into conſideration thoſe many 
and important advantages, originating in the 
eſtabliſhment of your American Lyceum. Their 
experience of human nature, muſt have inſtilled 
the obſervation, that the ſpirits of a nation un- 
leſs directed to virtue, will deviate into vice. 
That the principle of emulation which operates 
in every boſom, 1s the ſtimulus of almoſt every 
action. The hero has his Alexander to rival ; 
the philoſopher his Newton, and the Rateſman 


his Pericles. The induſtrious | Hat is ambi- 


tious to copy the manners of a more affluent 


neighbour ; the ingenious mechanic emulates 


the reputation of ſome inventor, or improver in 
the uſeful arts: And the moſt ſhort-ſighted 


mind, whoſe ideas were never extended beyond 


the contracted limits of the preſent hour, can 
form a compariſon of ſituations, and envy, 


though it cannot obtain the more eligible. 
Tus imitative faculty is the grand Binge of 
ſociety ; on its motions depend both the virtues 
that ennoble, and the vices that corrupt the con- 
ſtitution of man. To arreſt this active princi- 


ple which is ſo influential in turning the ſcale 


of empire ; to direct it to its proper object, and 
engage It in a cauſe that ſhall exalt the dignity, 
and gratify the pride of human nature, is not 
only the true province of the Stage, but the 
policy, the duty, the glory of legiſlation. 

THE 
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Tur "Fheatre, it may be objected, has heen 


productive of more evils than bleſſings to ſo- 
ciety, being corrupted by profligate managers. 
This however is no argument againſt its utility! 
Every bleſſing that the indulgent God of nature 
ever laviſhed on mankind, has either been treat- 
ed with contempt, or proſtituted by perverſity ! 
Religion, that ſweeteſt boon of life, has been 
abuſed by mankind ; heaven, to whom their 
warmeſt gratitude is due, has been inſulted ; and 
the earth which was created for their ſubſiſtance 
and happineſs, has been deluged in the blood of 
its inhabitants. his pn 
GRANTING however, that the Theatre has 
been inſtrumental in generating diſorders in ſo- 


ciety, ſtill theſe futile objections cannot reach 


the regulated plan now propoſed for our adop- 
tion. The evils which are urged in oppoſition, 
were the offspring of ages, whoſe boaſted im- 
provements wereonlya refinement on barbarity, 


and of nations whole coffers were exhauſted to 


embelliſh the ù n. The Theatre is now in- 
troduced to our attention under an improved 
form ! Its irregularities are diſcarded, and its 


corruptions eradicated ; its benefits areenlarged, 


and its pleaſures ſublimed. Its effects will poliſh 
the education of youth, correct licentiouſneſs, 
ſtrengthen the hands of government, reform the 
ſentiments and manners of ſociety, promote re- 
ligion, and ſerve to elevate the American name 


and character. | | 


To diſcountenance the introduction of the 
new Theatre, becauſe the o had ſometimes an 
immora] 
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immoral tendency, would be to lead our chil- 
dren to the altar, to ſwear eternal enmity to lib- 
erty; becauſe licentiouſneſs is ſometimes its 
conſequence 

THe repeated attempts that have been _ 
to eſtabliſh a Theatre in this town, the ſanguine 
applauſe, and generous encouragement which 
ſuch attempts have received, fully evince that 
the erection of a Stage is an object in the 
minds of the people; whoſe unh, while they 
do not militate with their happine is, ought not | 
to be fruſtrated by any legiſlative body on earth. | 

Civ1L authorities are conſtituted for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of promoting the proſperity and 
felicity of the nation ; and ſhould a plan of a 

Theatre be fo conſtructed, that it ſhould promiſe 
not only to inſtruct and entertain, but to increaſe 
the revenue, thoſe neryes of government, ſuch 
a plan ought to be deemed worthy the counte- 
nance of our political guardians. It has hither- 
to been affirmed, in evaſion, that no ſuch plan 
could ever be deviſed ; and if it were poſhble, 
its regulations muſt of neceſſity be ſo ſevere, as 

to abridge its pleaſures, and en all its votaries. 

This aſſertion, ſo diſgraceful to human nature, 
is only the bold preſumption of ignorance, un- 
taught by judgment, truth or experience, and 
(from attending circumſtances) may be judged 
to be fabricated as a veil for the bluſh of convic- 
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| Tarn ſubject * now been brought to the or- 
deal, and happily for the honour, of the elegant 
arts, en has demonſtrated, that — 
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ever romantic and viſionary the object may ap- 
pear in the phlegmatic comprehenſion of the 
Stoic) a proſpect ſo grateful to the philanthro- 
pic mind, is not reſerved for the eye of fancy 
alone. To flake the thirſt of native emulation, 
from the ſtreams of virtue find truth, and on 
the ſcale of progreſſive being, to approximate 
the rank of angel and man, is a taſk not UNWOr- 
thy of political wiſdom. 

IT is a taſk, which the virtuous Theatre, that 
friend of refinement, and handmaid to —_ 
neſs, is beſt calculated to perform. 

ONE great advantage to be derived from it, 
is, that the knowledge of the world we imbibe, 
is not obtained at our own expenſe ; we are 
taught by the example and experience of others, 
who have been engaged long before, in the dra- 
ma of human action; and we are previouſſy pre- 
pared, ere the curtain is drawn, to act our parts 
with honour on the buſy Theatre of life. 

WIIIIE we reflec, that the cheek of human 
nature has often been tinged with the blufh of 
remorſe, and the boſom. of virtue, has often 
glowed with rapture at the triumph of her ſons ; 
be it ours to exult, that the recorded experience 
of ancient ages, is one of the greateſt bleſſings 
of later generations; be it ours to realize that 
glorious. epoch in the hiſtory of refinement, 
when, like art in her rivalſhip with natuze, the 


ſcenery of the drama ſhall become the real pic- 


ture of life. Then ſhall we behold vixtue ex- 


hibited in all thoſe charms and endearments that 


enrapture 


* 
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enrapture the eye of admiration, and warm the 
boſom of love. Then ſhall we behold vice 
ſtripped of all the gloſs of artificial allurement, 
and like her parent Gorgon, marbling every 
countenance with horror. On re- peruſing your 
pamphlet, the advantages it oftends, appeared 
ſo numerous and great, that to digeſt and enu- 
merate all of them, would be but repeating your 
own words. I have therefore made only a 
ſummary, which I dare not now aver to do juſ- 
tice to the treatiſe ; but you, or your ingentous 


readers, may infert ſuch as are omitted. 


1. It will invite foreigners to reſide in Boſton, 
and leave much money therein. 

2. Invites ſpectators from the adjacent towns, 
&c. many of whom will be induced to purchaſe 
(eye wares and merchandize. 

3. Propoſes to fave the caſh carried out to 
commencement, and will bring much money 
into town. 

. Becomes (by its exhibitions and honorary 
diſtinctions) a ſtimulus to the ſtudents to excel 
in their reſpective purſuits. 

5. The building will furniſh employ to me- 
chanics, artificers and labourers, and thus half 
maintain their families and many ſuch, after fin- 


iſhed. 
6. Obtains without coſt, a grand ornamental 


building, the pride of America, which, beſide 


the purpoſe of a Theatre, will ſerve for the uſes 


following. Say, 
7. A noble room for the Legiſlature to aſſem- 


ble i In, 
| 8. 
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8. For town meetings in that part devoted to 
the Theatre, 

9. An aſſembly 1 10 for the ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

10. A grand _ room on public occaſions, 

11. A military hall, where a regiment may 
exerciſe together, and each entry will ſerve two 
companies more. 

12. The Theatre part will be convenient alſo 
for lectures, preaching, &c. 

13. The vaults below will let for money. 

14. The building when paid for, will become 

the property of the town and bring in a large 


clear revenge : 


15. Which will operate as a remiſſion of poor 
rates. 

16. The entries, piazza, &c. will afford the 
moſt pleaſant walk for the healthy gentlemen 


and ladies, and expedite the recovery of the We 


etudinary. 

17. The tendency of this Theatre is to re- 
form manners, enforce good order, ſuppreſs 
mobs, &c. &c. &c. 

18. Propoſes relaxation from hard labour, 
ſtudy, buſineſs, &c. as well by games, lectures, 
&c. as by the Theatre. 

19. Withdraws from taverns, alehouſes, game 
ing houſes and bad houſes, thoſe who have for- 
merly haunted ſuch places, and will render them 
deteſtable, 

20. Preſerves the indigent helpleſs females 
from the neceſſity of earning bread by improp- 
er means. 

21 
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21. Furniſhes pleaſing entertainment to the 
curious, and reforms manners ſtill more khan it 
inſtructs the man. 

22. Attempts to Rabin? harmony, love and 
eſteem between the country and the town, by 
ſhewing that they mutually help and enrich each 
other, and that though the mercharit hath ſome 

fine — vantages, that nature hath amply 
compenſated all theſe to the country, nay more, 
Bach been partial to them, and it gives them in- 
vitation to come and partake with their breth- 
ren in town at the feaſt of ſινi. 

23. Propoſes games and ſports to firengthen 
the body: and to awake a ſpirit of emulation, 
ſerving to invigorate the mind, and give it con- 


% F+ 


fidence in its own powers. 


24. Furniſhes many topics of converſation 
with a view to baniſh- ſlander and detraction, 


thoſe enemies to ſocial happineſs. 


25. By reforming the manners of- the me- 
tropolis becomes a mean of reforming manners 
in the country. 

26. The propoſed lectures, beſide an agreea- 
ble relaxation from buſineſs, will open doors to 
improvement in the ſeveral ſciences treated of, 
and will give real knowledge and celebrity to 
1 

. The military evening exereiſes and lee 
ale; will tend to form ſoldiers in time of peace, 
will prevent invaſions, and become a ſtrong de- 
fence in time of war. | 

28. The incomes from this Theatre are in- 
tended to eſtabliſh manufactures that ſhall be- 
To employ the 
able and maintain the helpleſs poor. 29. 
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29. Such manufactures will employ multi- 
tudes of people in every part of the ſtate, increaſe 


the demand for proviſion, for iron, hemp, flax, 


and all other things neceſſary to carry on ſuch 


works. 
30. Will invite tradeſmen and manufacturers 
from Europe, multiply the number of inhabi- 
tants, and increaſe the wealth and power of the 
ſtate in like proportion. 

31. Will. ſet up manufacturing towns at the 


extremity of every bridge and cauſeway com- 


municating with Boſton, increaſe the number of 
inhabitants in the towns neareſt, already pretty 
full, till they unite, and form the periphery of a 
large ſemicircle, whereof Boſton will be the 
centre, and common port. 

32. Manufactures of various kinds, ſome 
original, and ſome preparatory for other arts, 
will ariſe, and be eſtabliſhed on every run of wa- 
ter, and in every part of the ſtate. 

33. Increaſe of manufactures will create a 
vaſt demand for proviſions and other products 
of the earth, and thus ſerve in a double propor- 
tion to encourage huſbandry, and enrich the 
farmers of the ſtate. FO : 

34. Eſtates in town and country will be thus 
greatly advanced in value to the owners. | 

5. The manufactures enumerated are only a 
part of what will be eſtabliſhed, but theſe are ſe- 
lected becauſe they depend onarticles which are 
the growth of the country, and ſhould always be 
firſt promoted ; here is the flax ready to be 
wrought ; here are many thouſand hands ready 


for the work, and there are many families in 
K ä 
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France and Flanders, ready to flee to a country 
of peace and Ty where they may ſet up, and 

carry on their reſpective fabrics ; the Theatre 
will furniſh funds, and nothing wanting but a 
diſpoſition to ſet thoſe wheels in motion which 
would accompliſh all theſe great purpoſes. 
306. The fabrics mentioned below being rich 
and highly prized, and as the materials coſt lit- 
tle or nothing, it 1s plain the principal amount 
of their value, mult be the labour of the people 
employed on them ; and much of that will be 
the labour of women and children, which is in 
truth no ſmall advantage. 

37. The merchants, beſide the cuſtom derived 
from a vaſt increaſe of inhabitants, will have 
the means of exporting rich and valuable car- 
goes of cambricks, lawns, fine linen, printed 
linens and coſtly laces, proper for the markets 
of Veracruz, Mexico, Lima, Chili, &c. whence 
the return, will come in gold and filver, unleſs 
other articles more profitable may be there pur- 
chaſed. Wy ö 8 

38. The town of Boſton will have a Theatre 
whoſe majeſtic appearance will become its great- 
eſt ornament, while its excellent regulations, 

and more ſurpriſing effects, will be the boaſt of 
<Boſtonians in all the nations of the earth. 
*# 39. It will then be acknowledged, that Boſ- 
ton hath diſcovered and attained, what Greece 
and Rome of old time, and Europe of later days, 
had entirely overlooked ; namely, the benefits of 
a virtuous, well regulated Theatre, and of ren- 
dering an engine of vice inſtrumental in the pro- 
motion of virtue. 1 
+ 40. 
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40. The ſeminaries of learning, the pulpit, 
the Bar, the Bench, the Senate, in fine, the man- 


ners, ſentiments and ſouls of the inhabitants 
will feel its enlivening and exalting powers. 


41. The governors and legiſlators of the ſtate 
will have juſt ground of triumph, that they 
were the firſt to plan and execute a deſign wor- 
thy of ſuch wiſe men, and prudent counſellors; 


. a deſign worthy to be deemed the boaſt of great 


and powerful nations. 
42. The ſtate of Maſſachuſetts will have the 
honour of giving effect to a fyſtem, which as it 


unites and promotes the elegant and uſeful arts, 


muſt be great and honourable in itſelf ; and ſtill 
greater as productive of a revolution in manners 
tavourable in the higheſt degree to the improve- 
ment and exaltation of the human genius. 

43. The whole union will, in time, feel its 
beneficial effects, and boaſt of a Theatre calcu- 
lated to take advantage of the happy coincidence 
of c/ime, ſoil and genius, to exalt the late Anglo 
American ſubjects above all the nations of the 
globe. 


Tuts ſummary will not only arreſt attention, 


but aſtoniſh the mind, that ſo many, ſo great ad- 
vantages, could have been compriſed. in one ſyſ- 
tem. To give it effect depends now on our 
Legiſlature, to whoſe deliberation, the eye of 
attention will be turned with indiſcribable ſo- _ 
licitude. e 5 
IAM, with every ſentiment of eſteem, 
Dear Sir, your very ſincere friend, 
| and devoted humble ſervant, 
os OW 


Wm. HALIBURTON, ESQ. 
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Dis TRICT of Mass AcHUSETTS—- To wit : 


+ BE it remembered, That on the 

* * eighteenth day of October, in the ſeven- 
rar. K teenth year of the Independence of the United 

States of America, WIILIA HALIBURTON of 

the ſaid diſtrict, hath depolited in this office, the 

Title of a book, the right whereof he claims as Author, in the 

words following, to wit: Er FRO TS of the STAGE on the Max- 

NERS of @a PEOPLE, and the Propriety of Encouraging and Eſtab- 
afhng aVIRTUOUS THEATRE. By a Bos rox IAN.“ 

In conformity to the act of the Congreſs of the United States, 
intituled, An act for the encouragement of learning, by ſe- 
curing the copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the Authors 
and Proprietors of ſuch copies, during the times therein men- 


tioned,” . 
N. GOOD ALE, Clerk of the Diſtrict 
5 8 3 of Maſſacuſetts. 
A true Copy of Record. ele 29 
| Atteſt, N. Goopare, « OT 2) 
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